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Gti Our Job 


America depends on her teachers to 
build good citizenship for tomorron’s 
world. And teachers depend on text- 
books like this to give young people 
the knowledge and determination to 
meet the responsibility that must be 


theirs. 





Problems 
Facing American Democracy 


An interesting, forceful and unbiased analysis of 
twenty-four issues confronting America today. Be- 
gins by asking the high-school student to give 


BY HORACE KIDGER 


Includes such issues as these: 
Religious and Racial Understanding 





Newspapers 
Consumer Economics 
The Co-operative Movement 
The Farm Situation 
Big Business 
Money and Prices 
The Labor Situation 
The Rights of Women 
The Family Housing 
Social Security 
Crime 
Leisure That Is Worth While 
Education Youth 
Conservation and Reclamation 
Transportation 
Taxation 
A More Efficient Congress 
International Relations 


thoughtful consideration to these basic questions: 
“What is democracy? What does it offer? What 
does it demand?” 


Stimulates interest in current problems, and pro- 
motes clear and intelligent thinking based on facts. 
Prefaces discussion of each problem with an 
analysis of its historical background. Discusses 
thoroughly the recent important issue of govern- 
ment influence in public welfare. 


Many instructive photographs, cartoons and 
graphs. 


Write for more information about this 
exciting new book 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Home Office: Boston New York 11 
Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 
Dallas 1 Columbus 16 
San Francisco 3 Toronto 5 
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The Making of 
Modern America 


LEON H. CANFIELD and HOWARD B. WILDER 


The Making of Modern America, for senior-high-school classes, 
devotes more than half its text to the period since 1865, This 
remarkable book offers superior teaching organization, lucid writ- 
ing by experienced teachers, and outstanding visual instruction. 
The Canfield-Wilder text is under the editorial supervision of 
Howard R. Anderson of the United States Office of Education. 


Workbook and Tests (edited by Harry D. Berg and 
Howard B. Wilder) for use with The Making of Mod- 
ern America provides a useful two-in-one aid for stu- 
dent and teacher. 








This Is America’s Story 


Howard B. Wilder, Robert P. Ludlum, 
and Harriett M. Brown 


This Is America’s Story, for seventh or eighth grade, tells 
vividly the story of our country, placing its emphasis on the 
growth of democracy, the role of the common man, and an 
appreciation of our heritage. The text was prepared with the 
editorial assistance of Howard R. Anderson. 


Practice and Review Tests (by Howard R. 
Anderson) for use with This Is America’s 
Story is available for use either as a brief 


workbook or as a set of achievement tests. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston 7 New York 16 Chicago 16 Dallas 1 Atlanta 3 San Francisco 5 
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The Role of the United States 


in Foreign Affairs 
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Fred Harvey Harrington 
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E HAVE just emerged from an 
election campaign. One of the inter- 
esting features of that campaign was 


the increasing attention given to diplomatic 
questions. In past years, politicians rarely dis- 
cussed foreign policy when on the stump. This 
year, virtually every candidate for office gave a 
great deal of his campaigning time to American 
foreign relations. This applies not only to candi- 
dates for national office—the Senate and the 
House of Representatives—but also to those who 
were running for state and local posts, the candi- 
dates for governor and the state legislature. 
Even those who sought to become coroners and 
sheriffs set forth their views on international 
issues. 

Back in the old days, those of us who were 
interested in foreign policy used to groan about 
the way diplomacy was neglected by public 
figures. Those days are gone; diplomacy now 
receives its full share of attention. But are we 
better off? Perhaps not; for most of the candi- 
dates who discussed international problems in 
this past campaign did so in a very unenlightened 
way. Whatever the party label, those who ran 
for office more often confused than enlightened 
the voter; more often appealed to prejudice than 
reason; smeared or boasted instead of explaining 
or analyzing. 








Dr. Harrington, a professor of history at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, read this paper at the goth annual 
meeting of the National Council for the Social Studies 
at Minneapolis. He is author of God, Mammon and 
the Japanese; Dr. Horace N. Allen and Korean-Amer- 
ican Relations, 1884-1905; Fighting Politician: Major- 
General N. P. Banks; and Hanging Judge: Isaac C. 
Parker and the Indian Frontier (in press). Social 
studies teachers may be especially interested in An 
American History, a two-volume college textbook, by 
Curti, Shryock, Cochran, and Harrington. 

















THe NEED FOR A LONG-RANGE VIEW 


ND yet, we have moved ahead, we really have. 
The public is interested and concerned. 
True, citizens are bewildered and uncertain, un- 
happy and ill-informed. But they are interested, 
and that means a great deal, Not today, not to- 
morrow, but in the long run. And it is high 
time that we, as citizens and teachers, begin to 
think and talk in long-range terms. During the 
past few years, we have thought and talked too 
often in terms of months and days, too seldom in 
terms of years, decades, and generations. If we 
are to help train young Americans to deal with 
world problems, we must broaden our perspec- 
tive. We must look not only at the ground 
beneath our feet, but also at the horizon. 

It is natural, of course, to think in short-run 
terms. After all, human beings live in the short 
run, And in these times of world crisis overseas, 
and rising prices at home, it is especially difficult 
to look beyond the moment. Who knows what is 
to come in the atomic age, particularly in the 
view of the unpredictable character of Russian 
policy? Who will venture to predict? Not 
authors, certainly. The books one sees these days 
interpret the whole past of mankind from the 
stone ages to the present. But in the final chap- 
ter, the author says that in the atomic age all is 
uncertain, and none can tell whether we face 
progress or chaos, a day of glory or of doom. 

All this goes to make us think in terms of the 
immediate present. The current Russian crisis 
operates in the same fashion. So much is happen- 
ing in Korea, in Indo-China, in Tibet, in Ger- 
many and elsewhere, that we tend to focus on 
these things, to try to understand what is happen- 
ing right now. The newspapers and magazines 
and the newsreels, the radio and television, all 
push us in the same direction, emphasizing the 
developments of the past few hours or days. 

Now, it is quite obvious that current events are 
of great significance. But we must not lose 
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sight of the larger pattern. In our teaching es- 
pecially, we must provide perspective. Otherwise 
we will not be preparing young Americans for 
the future. It is necessary to understand the 
present crisis. But when this crisis passes, or 
changes character, will the student be competent 
to understand the next crisis if he does not have 
the broader view? 

Put it in another way. During World War II 
we centered our attention on the German ques- 
tion. This was natural, in view of the bitter 
struggle and the difficulty of defeating the Nazi 
forces. Unfortunately, the concentration of atten- 
tion on Hitler resulted in our giving too little 
attention to some other problems—postwar plan- 
ning, for example, and our relations with the 
Russians. Today, five years after the end of 
World War II, we are finding it difficult to think 
of anything but Russia, It is essential, certainly, 
that we give our best efforts to the task of re- 
sisting Russian expansion. But at the same time, 
we must not neglect other matters. If we wish to 
win the hearts and hands of the peoples of Asia, 
we must provide an alternative to Communism— 
a positive program for the economic improve- 
ment of depressed peoples. And if we wish to 
resist Communism effectively, we must keep our 
own democracy strong, not only in military 
terms, but in terms of such essentials of democ- 
racy as the civil liberties and decent living stand- 
ards for our own people. 


THe Worip VIEW IN AMERICAN HIsTory 


HAT has all this to do with teaching? A 

very great deal. Take my own field of 
history. As a historian, I am naturally inclined 
to stress an understanding of the background. 
Without that one cannot understand the present, 
or face the future intelligently. And yet we must 
admit that we have not done all we should as 
teachers of history to prepare Americans for their 
world role. The old method of teaching history 
was to stress national progress, here at home or 
in the several European countries; and to bring 
the national histories together only for the wars. 
To some extent we have been getting away from 
that in the world history course and in the 
problems course. (The secondary schools, by the 
way, have done a better job here than the col- 
leges and universities.) But much remains to be 
done. Most notably, American history is still 
taught, basically, as the history of the United 
States, the history of Americans, here in our own 
land. True, we feel a bit apologetic about this; 
and the prefaces to the new history books say that 
the story is being set in its “world perspective.” 
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But I do not think that the textbook writers or 
the curriculum planners or the teachers have 
done that yet to the degree that is necessary. 

In other words, in the years ahead we must 
teach American history in terms of world his- 
tory. We must talk of the Revolution as one 
phase of a long series of world wars between 
France and England. We must deal with slavery 
as a world problem. We must recognize that 
states rights was not merely an American phe- 
nomenon. We must provide global perspective 
when we talk of building an American colonial 
empire (around 1898). We must see the world 
picture when we discuss the progressive move- 
ment; the problems of the city; the role of science 
in modern life; the problems associated with 
religion. This we must do to prepare our stu- 
dents for their role as American citizens in the 
world of tomorrow. 


AMERICAN DIPLOMATIC HISTORY 


OR is that all. We must handle the teach- 
N ing of American diplomatic history with 
more skill in the future than we have in the 
past. We do very well, I think, with the westward 
movement now, and with the sectional conflict of 
the nineteenth century. Our high school and col- 
lege history courses do a moderately good job in 
treating the transition from a farm to a factory 
economy, from an agrarian to an urban society. 
But we could greatly improve our handling of 
the foreign relations of the United States, and 
by so doing help the students to see why the 
United States is a world power; what world 
power means; and what choices are before us. 

Let me illustrate. In telling students how we 
became a great power, we tend to stress 1898, our 
war with Spain. The suggestion here is that we 
emerged as a world power in large part because 
of the war with Spain, and that we had a choice 
in the matter. We could have stayed out of the 
war had we chosen to do so; and then, presum- 
ably, we would not have been a world power, not 
right then anyway. The further implication is 
that we became a world power because of mili- 
tary might—became a world power by annexing 
a few islands in the Pacific and West Indies. 

The better way to handle this is to say that 
the war with Spain did not make us a great 
power. We were already one in 1898. It was not 
military conquest which made us a world power. 
Nor was it the addition of a few insular posses- 
sions. Rather it was our coal and our iron, our 
wheat and cotton. It was the wealth of our 
mountains and of our soil that made the United 
States a world power, It was our trade and in- 
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THE UNITED STATES IN FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


dustry, our agriculture, our technology, and our 
democratic efficiency that made us a world power. 
We can even put a date on the emergence of 
the United States as a world power. The best one 
is 1876, the year of the hundred years, just a 
century after the adoption of the Declaration of 
Independence. This was the year of the Centen- 
nial Exposition in Philadelphia, the year of the 
disputed presidential election, the year when 
General Custer was overwhelmed at the battle 
of the Little Big Horn. And it was the year when 
the trade balance shifted. Traditionally, we had 
been an importing country, a nation that bought 
more than it sold. From 1876 on, we became pri- 
marily an exporting nation, sold more than we 
purchased, As our trade pushed outward, after 
1876, the American republic became more inter- 
ested in world affairs. We improved our diplo- 
matic service, strengthened our navy, tried to 
develop better relations with foreign customers 
(as in creating the Pan American Union), In 
other words, our economy had become a world 
economy as well as a domestic economy; and we 
were growing increasingly aware of our inter- 
national position, our role as a world power. 


OES it matter very much when all this hap- 
pened? Does it matter whether it was 1876 
or 1898 or some other date? I don’t care to insist 


' on any given year; but there are some key differ- 


~~ 


~~ 


ences. If we take 1876, or some year thereabouts, 
instead of the war with Spain in 1898, then: 

1. It becomes apparent that war did not make 
us a world power. We did not need the military 
arm to establish us as a world power, although 
that military arm did protect our growing inter- 
ests. Tying the world story to trade, one sees that 
it was the every-day business of Americans, the 


_ natural resources of this land, the economic vi- 


tality of the republic, which established the 
United States as a world power. To me, this 
seems important—important that the ways of 
peace, rather than the ways of war, led us into 
our world position, For, in these trying times of 
1950, there is a tendency to seek all solutions by 


_ the sword, to turn to military men and military 
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measures to insure our future. Force is necessary, 
surely; but we should never allow ourselves to 


_ see it as the whole of the pattern. Hence, to as- 


~— 


sociate the emergence of the United States as a 
world power with the Spanish-American War is 
to overstress the military angle. To associate this 
world power with the turn of the trade balance 
in the 1870's gives the story a different tone. 

2. Taking the war with Spain as the beginning 
of American world power, then, overemphasizes 
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military factors. It also overemphasizes the poli- 
tician; for the decisions of 1898 were made by 
public officeholders, most of whom were profes- 
sional politicians, Now, in actual fact, the poli- 
ticians of the nineteenth century were so wrapped 
up in party squabbles that they did not even 
notice what was happening beyond their zones 
of partisan influence. They discovered, rather 
suddenly, that the United States had become a 
world power; and they have been wrestling with 
the problem ever since, It seems to me that this 
point is important, too. The story of the United 
States as a world power is too often told as a sort 
of political serial, with political contests deciding 
whether or not we should play an important role 
in world affairs. And the plain fact is that our 
world trade, our economic strength, our location, 
and our resources made us a world power in the 
1870's and 1880's, and we have been one every 
single day since then, and will be one for gen- 
erations to come, whatever the shifting tides of 
party politics. To be sure, there have been po- 
litical differences as to how to handle our world 
power—alone, in combination with some foreign 
power, or inside an international agency. But 
the fact of world power, the key fact of our 
modern history, has been established for three 
generations if not more. 

I have made a lot of the difference between 
1898 and 1876. But I don’t really mean to put 
all that emphasis on dates; I never could remem- 
ber them myself. The dates are not the things 
that count. What is important is the thought that 
the emergence of the United States as a world 
power was a natural and inevitable part of our 
national growth—not the accidental product of 
a war or of any one political point of view. We 
moved westward from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
As we did so, we grew rapidly and developed the 
standard of living which is so essential a part of 
our democratic way of life. The expansion out- 
ward after the Civil War is to be understood as a 
logical continuation of that same process, a con- 
tinuing contribution to our development as a 
democratic nation and to the maintenance of 
our standard of living. 


HEN we have set foreign policy in the 

proper perspective, we still have the task 
of presenting our material. Diplomatic history is 
full of names and dates and complicated ter- 
minology. A convenient simplification is to di- 
vide any policy into its several parts. Find out 
what part of the policy relates to military mat- 


ters; what part is economic; what part concerns 
(Concluded on page 58) 








The Teaching of American 


Government 














II. METHOD 


T SHOULD not be necessary to admit here 

that no amount of clever method will make 

a good teacher out of a person who does not 
know his subject matter. As in every other field, 
however, the results of teaching American gov- 
ernment may be improved by a regard for prin- 
ciples of sound pedagogy, no matter how com- 
plete may be one’s mastery of content. Few of 
us are gifted with an instinctive brilliance in 
communication which would permit us to ignore 
our teaching methods, The instructor is the hu- 
man agent who, through his own wisdom and 
training, helps the student cross the psychological 
bridge between the printed materials and real 
learning. This is even more important with 
underclass than with upperclass students. 

We shall not linger on certain axioms which 
possess universal validity, like constant sympathy 
and good will, patience with the sincere com- 
ments of others, avoidance of sarcasm, never los- 
ing one’s temper, and absence of personal pre- 
occupations. These all fall in the category of 
good taste in general human relations, and viola- 
tions of them in the classroom never fail to 
lower the effectiveness of one’s teaching. They 
would not even be mentioned here, were not 
their breach more common than might be ex- 
pected from a group of cultured persons. 


ORE immediately pertinent is a brief dis- 
cussion of those special methods available 
to political scientists for the better handling of 
their own materials, One of these, of particular 
importance in American government, consists in 








In the second and concluding installment of his dis- 
cussion of the teaching of American government, the 
author, an associate professor of political science at 
the University of Missouri, turns from subject matter 
to the problem of method. 
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times it comes up naturally in the course can be 
turned to account, so that the student is in- 
delibly impressed with the truth that democracy 
denotes reasonable living under law. It is this 
type of teaching which constitutes true “enrich- 
ment”—not the addition of new specialized in- 
formation like that referred to in the previous 
section. 

A convenient device for emphasizing the rela- 
tion of the major parts of the government, 
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course, is a blackboard diagram of three simple 
squares, tagged respectively legislative, executive, 
and judicial, with an ellipse below representing 
the people, and arrows going from the ellipse to 


| the legislative and executive to indicate direct 


control. The student may finally come to tieing his 
ideas of government around these central features, 
thus possessing a consistent unity instead of a 
scattering of miscellaneous information. 


NOTHER resource needing greater utiliza- 
A tion by the average instructor is the political 
laboratory” existing all around. Public officials, 
processes, and problems abound in every com- 
munity, and should be tapped for what they can 
contribute to a successful course in American 
government. The fact that the conditions of the 
laboratory cannot be controlled by the experi- 
menter is no excuse for refusing to avail oneself 
of the riches here present. 

This does not mean class visits to courtrooms, 
city council meetings, and executions. On an ex- 
tremely limited scale these are occasionally pos- 
sible for a small class in a small college, but they 
are out of the question where the annual enroll- 
ment in American government exceeds one hun- 
dred. Nor does it mean any considerable use of 
mock conventions, mock elections, or mock trials. 
The educational benefits derived from such mock 
experiences are in no reasonable proportion to 
the enormous administrative effort required to 
stage them. 

The true values of the political laboratory are 
to be realized through real rather than artificial 
situations. It may be feasible occasionally to 
bring into the classroom public figures—visiting 


} Congressmen, party chairmen, state executive 


officials, the city manager. Such visits would like- 
ly be impractical where multiple sections of 
American government are being taught, unless 
for such purposes the sections could be thrown 
together in a single meeting; but they do give 
the student a direct brush with government and 
its leaders and are all to the good when they can 
be arranged. 


More practical, because it can be done con- 
stantly if the instructor is vigilant and energetic, 
is for the instructor himself to make every pos- 
sible local application of the material being 
studied. In order to succeed at this, he will want 
to increase his own confidence and information 
by himself visiting police court, political rallies, 
the state legislature, every possible manifestation 
of public activity, as well as keeping up with the 
newspapers. Thus equipped he can, at every op- 
portunity in the classroom, incorporate into the 
framework of the course pertinent happenings of 
the day. This is infinitely preferable to giving 
over one day a week to “current events.” 


NE of the most dramatic and effective in- 
stances of this sort of laboratory application 
is use of the presidential campaign and election 
during the study of elections. Unfortunately for 
classroom purposes, however, this national event 
occurs but once in eight semesters. The handing 
down of Supreme Court decisions on Mondays 
and the holding of presidential press conferences 
on Thursdays provide common and recurring op- 
portunities for enriching the course by reference 
to them. Surplus ballots secured from the county 
clerk or board of election commissioners and 
distributed to the class make a bigger impression 
than sample ballots reproduced in the textbook. 
Surplus printed bills of all sorts may be obtained 
from the legislature for similar distribution. On 
occasion the Congressional Record can_ be 
brought into class and interesting excerpts read 
aloud. Students can be urged to ascertain which 
Congressional district, judicial circuit, and state 
senatorial district they live in. They may also 
find out the names of the various elective officials 
who represent them, not for purposes of memo- 
rization but for identification—their families may 
know some of these persons. Scrap books of 
newspaper clippings, possibly classified into 
sections on parties and elections, legislative, 
executive, and judicial, may profitably be used 
with discretion. 

The cardinal truth which the instructor must 
never forget is that a bridge of experience must 
be built between the subject matter and the stu- 
dent. Unless somehow we connect with the stu- 
dent’s own experiences, memorized materials are 
worthless. In the study of democratic govern- 
ment, especially, the values of learning are en- 
tirely bound up with a feeling on the part of the 
student that he has a stake and a determinative 
role in public affairs. Methods like those sug- 
gested in this section may help to bring him to 
this realization 
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CONCLUSION 


EARS ago a senior colleague issued this 
friendly warning to the writer: “Karsch, 
you'll never get anywhere by being a good— 
teacher.” The word teacher was uttered with 
suitable hesitancy and emphasis to indicate its 
taint from the standpoint of “higher education.” 
Then, as is largely true today, professional ad- 
vancement came not so much from attention to 
the betterment of one’s teaching, as from the 
publication of relatively rarefied research studies 
aimed at the top rung of the educational ladder. 
Anyone who has gone through a program of 
graduate study has his prize tale of pedagogical 
dereliction. The writer remembers a feeling com- 
pounded of amusement and resentment toward a 
professor whose sole contribution in a particular 
course was a monotonous reading aloud, without 
interruption or comment of any sort, of one of 
his own published books. Being a world author- 
ity on the modern history of blank country, he is 
still being subsidized, and properly, with a five- 
figure salary for continuing his important re- 





search contributions. The tragedy lies in an edu- 





cational policy which permits him to have class. 
room contact with students, since it inevitably 


lessens the respect otherwise due his merits and | F 


accomplishments. 
The situation is improving somewhat. Apathy | 
toward instructional effectiveness, though still 
prevalent in the universities, is every year meet- 
ing with a stiffer challenge. Of great significance 
is the fact that the challenge comes not only from 
the colleges of education but also from within 
the various “subject matter” departments, such 
as history, sociology, and political science. Gov- 
ernment itself, by demanding better citizenship 
preparedness, is applying a steady pressure on 
schools and colleges to “deliver the goods.” 
Gradually, there is coming a broader realiza- 
tion on the part of college presidents and deans 
that good teaching is as deserving of academic 
recognition as is productive research. In the 
meantime, instructors will do well to improve 
the quality of their offering and show by their 








fruits a worthiness of that recognition. ) 





THE ROLE OF THE UNITED STATES IN FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Continued from page 55) 


the realm of ideas. It is easy to apply this formula. 
When we pushed out onto the Pacific a century 
ago, we were interested in naval bases like Pearl 
Harbor (this was the military side). We were also 
interested in trade (the economic side); and also 
in ideas and principles (as with the missionaries 
who constituted the majority of Americans in the 
Orient for some decades). 

The same formula applies to other periods. In 
the world wars, we used our military force. In 
addition, we supplied our partners with eco- 
nomic aid, in the form of loans or Lend-Lease 
assistance. And in the realm of ideas, we carried 
on propaganda campaigns against German 
autocracy and in favor of democratic values. 

In the Russian-American conflict of today, we 
have the same three-sided approach. The military 
activity is seen in the Truman Doctrine, the 
North Atlantic Pact, the fighting in Korea. The 
economic activity is provided by the Marshall 
Plan, as well as by such special acts as the loan 
to Britain. And the role of ideas is seen in the 
operation of our Voice of America. 

It is good to have the student look at diplo- 
matic history in this way. He sees, then, that 
foreign policy has several sides. Seeing that, he is 





is a simple solution for the problems that con 
front us. Specifically, he may come to see that 
military action, though necessary, is not enough. 
We can see this all too well in the case of Asia, 4 


less likely to be misled into thinking that vase 
h. | 


a region we will come to know better in the 
years ahead. Military activity is essential in Asia 
now. But so is economic activity. If we wish to | 
win or hold the peoples of Asia, we must be pre- [ 
pared to help them improve their economic lot. | 
We must export American technological skill, as in 
the Point Four program. We must stand for el 
a 


ocratic reform as an alternative to Communism. 


E HAVE a big job here. It is so big that 

many hesitate to take it on; so big that 
many say that it cannot be done, and that the! 
future holds no hope. Many intellectuals have 
given up the struggle and have become devoted | 
to the cult of despair, which flourished after) 
World War I. Despair has become fashionable; 
and there is a revival of interest in F. Scott Fitz / 
gerald and other authors who were spokesmen 
for the cult of despair. I am sorry about that 
But the work is there to do; and we, as teachers 
and as citizens, must do the best we can. 
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Folklore for the School 
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OT until recently have the American 
scholar and classroom teacher appreci- 
ated the tremendous cultural resources 

and colorful materials that are embodied in the 
people’s national heritage. Within the past 
quarter-century exploration along the folklore 
frontier and into the cultural back-of-beyond has 
pressed forward steadily and persistently, so that 
today the inventory of the commoner’s contribu- 
tion to American life and thought has assumed 
sizeable proportions. Although a johnny-come- 
lately to the schoolroom, folklore already is dem- 
onstrating that it sheds new light upon the 
intricate pattern of native experience and that, 
from its treasure chest of legends, tales, and bal- 
lads, it can and does enrich units in many areas— 
in the social studies, in literature, in contem- 
porary problems, and even in domestic training 
and the manual arts. 

The teacher who uses folklore effectively un- 
derstands that the folk historian seeks to inter- 
pret the way of life of the undistinguished Ameri- 
can and to unlock cultural secrets of the rank and 
file of the people. Folklore is particularly inter- 
ested in Mr, and Mrs. Common Man and their 
offspring, the litthe Commoners, whose rhymes, 
playgames, and stories, woven with the golden 
strands of imagination, are as authentic and 
artistic as are the wonderful tales gathered and 
retold by the Grimm brothers or by that master 
craftsman, Hans Christian Andersen. The goal 
of the teacher, whether he works in that alleged 
rarefied atmosphere of the university, in the pro- 








The author, professor of history at the University 
of Minnesota, prepared this paper for the goth annual 
meeting of the National Council for the Social Studies 
at Minneapolis. Dr. Jordan is a director of the Ameri- 
can Folk Arts Foundation, Inc., and consultant for the 
National Conference Folklore for Youth. He is the 
author of William Salter: Western Torchbearer; Songs 
of Yesterday; Ohio Comes of Age; Singin’ Yankees; 
The National Road; and With Various Voices (with 
Theodore C. Blegen). 
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gressive high school, or in the socialized grade, is 
an understanding and an appreciation of those 
social and cultural values that the people have 
treasured and have handed down from one gen- 
eration to another, and still are treasuring and 
passing forward. 

To the folklorist—the person studying and 
teaching the lore and literature of the folk—the 
term people means the everybody everywhere. 
People means the sweat-stained farmer on the 
land; the nineteenth-century woman in calico, 
interested in her children, her recipes, her herbal 
remedies; the cooper at his bench and the black- 
smith at his fiery forge; the fiddler coaxin’ tunes 
at a hoe-down; the crone singing ballads that 
were old when good Queen Bess was young; the 
vulgar prankster in the rude tavern; the super- 
stitious granny with her stock of proverbs; the 
woodcarvers and the knitters and the patient 
sewers-together of coverlets and the stitchers of 
samplers and the hewers of gravestone art. The 
people are the anonymous storytellers and tall- 
tale liars and painters of primitives who left their 
culture with their bones all the wide way from 
the Atlantic, across the Alleghenies and the 
prairies, to the golden sands of California. They 
were trappers and long-riflemen and mule skin- 
ners. They were doctor, lawyer, merchant, thief. 
They were Irish, German, Negro, and Swede and 
Indian. They were the people who made America 
—a people with a commoner’s culture and a com- 
moner’s store of values. 


FOLKLORE MATERIALS 
ORTUNATELY for the teacher, a large 
amount of this people’s folk material has 

been collected, interpreted, and made available. 
Anthologies of tall tales, such as V. L. O. Chit- 
tick’s Ring-Tailed Roarers, are at hand for the 
instructor who wishes to supplement a unit de- 
voted to the frontier; innumerable stories that 
sing of native heroes, such as James C. Bowman’s 
Pecos Bill? or Paul R. Beath’s Febold Feboldson,? 


* Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton Printers, 1941. 
* Chicago: A. Whitman & Co., 1937. 
*Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1948. 
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are geared to the understanding of both young 
and old; several “swing-your-partner’’ collections, 
such as Grace L. Ryan’s Dances of Our Pioneers, 
stand ready to assist the physical education 
teacher in harmonizing her work with that done 
in the classroom. Only recently the State Histori- 
cal Society of Missouri has published and made 
available at an astonishingly low price its Ozark 
Folksongs,> four volumes of wonderful native 
balladry that begin with old English tunes and 
conclude with songs reflecting western migration, 
the temperance movement, the Civil War, woman 
suffrage, politics, and prohibition. It seems to 
me that no school, dedicated to instruction in 
the democratic way of life, can afford to be with- 
out a set of Ozark Folksongs. 

The grade-school teacher will find abundant 
material, written on the child level, in Marion 
V. Emrich and George Korson’s The Child’s 
Book of Folklore. The volume includes songs 
and ballads, beliefs and customs, counting-out 
games, and folk tales. During the autumn of 
1950, the small news magazine, Junior Scholastic, 
began a folklore section as a regular feature. 
Other educational periodicals are paying more 
and more attention to folklore. The Music Edu- 
cators Journal, for example, published in its 
September-October 1950 issue an “Instructional 
Outline on the Folk Music of America.” Then, 
too, the National Conference American Folklore 
for Youth, with headquarters at Ball State Teach- 
ers College in Muncie, Indiana, stands ready at 
any time to assist both grade and secondary 
teachers with suggestions and mimeographed ma- 
terials, Other agencies distribute aids at little or 
no cost. Carl Carmer and Mary G, Davis’ small 
booklet entitled Folklore is sent gratis by Comp- 
ton’s Encyclopedia; the Scott-Foresman Com- 
pany distributes an American folklore map free 
for the asking; and ten cents will secure from 
the Folklore Section of the Library of Congress 
a copy of an excellent Folk Music Catalog. An 
abridged, but adequate, edition of Ben A. Bot- 
kin's Treasury of American Folklore™ is now on 
newsstands in a Pocket Book edition. Another 
twenty-five cents will purchase Sylvia and John 
Kolb’s Treasury of Folk Songs, now published 
as No. 123 in the Bantam Book library. Folklore, 


* New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1939. 

*Columbia, Missouri: The State Historical Society, 
1946-50. 

* New York: Dial Press, Inc., 1947. 

"New York: Crown Publishers, 1944. Also published as 
The Pocket Treasury of American Folklore. New York: 
Pocket Books, 1950. 

*New York: Bantam Books, 1948. 
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you see, need not be expensive. An abundance of 
variously priced source materials, including the 
Dictionary of Folklore® in two volumes, makes it 
relatively easy for the teacher to bring together 
more than sufficient sources with which to work. 

The field of folk art offers another opportunity 
for the social studies teacher to integrate another 
important segment of the people’s culture and to 
demonstrate how rich has been the undistin- 
guished commoner’s contribution to aesthetics. 
Two most impressive volumes certainly deserve 
mention here. One is Oliver W. Larkin’s Art and 
Life in America, and the other is Erwin O. 
Christensen’s truly monumental Index of Ameri- 
can Design, which actually is not an index at 
all, but a fascinating and exciting history of folk 
art that gives proper attention to patchwork 
quilts, cigar-store Indians, old lanterns and lamps, 
weather vanes, and even circus wagons and old- 
fashioned toys. 

These examples of books in the field represent 
an extensive folk literature now available. The 
major problem for the teacher is not finding 
sufficient sources, for there are plenty at every 
level. The really important problem lies in the 
field of interpretation. Teachers must compre- 
hend what folklore is and what it can do to en- 
large the pupil’s understanding of his own back- 
ground. 


FOLKLORE DEFINED 


N THE first place, folklore is no substitute 

for American literature or American history. 
No reputable folklorist ever has made that claim. 
But folklore can—and does—enrich both litera- 
ture and history, adding a wonderful understand- 
ing of the people themselves and demonstrating 
how native authors have utilized popular legends 
and beliefs. Folklore is the study that embraces 
all that relates to observances and customs, to 
the notions, beliefs, traditions, superstitions, and 
prejudices of the common people, Folk literature, 
whether it be written or oral, transmits the 
people’s songs and stories down through time. 
This commoner’s narration assumes a variety of 
forms, but its very essence is simplicity. Its motifs 
spring uninhibited from human experiences and 
from stark human emotions—from fear, from 
love, from hatred, from ambition. And folk 
literature is best in its original form—caught as it 
comes from the lips—and not after it has been 
refined either in content or in style. It is not 


® New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1949, 1950. 
*” New York: Rinehart & Co., 1949. 
™ New York: Macmillan Co., 1950. 
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like the raw stuff from which history is manu- 
factured. A saga differs radically from a carefully 
drawn bill of law; a tall tale, bursting its seams 
with exaggerations, differs from a tariff schedule. 

Folklore mirrors man when he is himself; 
when, in bibbed overalls, he relaxes in the 
warmth of the kitchen stove. Formal history and 
literature are more apt to picture man when he 
self-consciously is marking a ballot or, dressed in 
his Sunday best, is welcoming the preacher to 
dinner. Formal history frequently concerns itself 
with man in mass—with armies, congresses, and 
great conventions where protocol abounds. Folk- 
lore, on the other hand, deals with men as indi- 
viduals. Whereas history interprets the unusual 
man—generals, statesmen, distinguished leaders 
in every line of thought—folklore contents itself 
with studying the usual man and woman, who 
never will be distinguished. 


LTHOUGH the social studies teacher may 
not find all folk material equally valuable, 
he certainly will recognize the obvious fact that 
much of the people’s rich literature is particu- 
larly significant for a comprehension of the 
American way of life. There are at least three 
broad categories of people-say that can not be 
ignored. These are the literary, which includes 
folk verse, folk legends, folk myths, and the folk 
tale; the linguistic, which includes pungent folk 
sayings and speech; and the pseudo-scientific, 
which gathers together fascinating bits of weather 
lore, magic and witchcraft, and other manifesta- 
tions of the supernatural, The social historian 
certainly recognizes the value of popular customs, 
art, the dance and drama, and festivals, games, 
and cookery. 

The people never have been inarticulate, even 
though they were anonymous. The rural barn- 
raisin’, when fiddles squawked and _leather- 
lunged callers grew hoarse, typified a set of social 
values that helped make Uncle Sam’s big, broad 
America. The merry rounds and playgames give 
evidence of an indigenous culture. And who can 
deny that the nation’s tales of superlatives—those 
whoppers that grew ever larger with the telling— 
were part and parcel of the American dream? 
A dream that promised every man freedom in a 
country that was so big it had room, as the old 
song tells, for all creation. 

The people have told the real story of America, 
because they were telling of themselves. Even 
when they were busy crossing mountains, pad- 
dling up and down a score of mysterious rivers, 
hammering up a town, corn-seeding virgin earth, 
lying in wait for the enemy at Bunker Hill or 
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Shiloh or San Juan or Chateau Thierry or Iwo 
Jima or in Korea—when they were doing all this 
and more, the people were talking, recording 
their hopes and fears, and reaffirming their faith. 
These informal recordings comprise the stuff 
from which folklore is made. 


OMETIMES calico and buckskin speak 

plainer than striped trousers and high hat. 
Listen to a Norwegian immigrant, shawl over 
head and knotted under chin, strike off in brief 
pathetic phrases a whole book of history: “Since 
we had come from a country that was mostly a 
wilderness of stones, we invariably picked the 
worst lands, left the prairie to the Yankee, and 
clung to forest and streams. But when we ran 
out of money, we had to work for the Yankee; 
and it would make your heart ache to see how 
we slaved and toiled.” Listen again, this time 
to a commoner raising his rum mug in an anti- 
Jacksonian toast: “President Jackson: Let slaves 
bow down to kiss his toes, freemen defy and pull 
his nose.” And once more listen—to General 
Riley characterizing Missouri politics and poli- 
ticians: “Sir,” he thundered, “we have lost our 
proper position. Our proper position is to the 
zenith and nadir—our heads to the one, our 
heels to the other, at right and left to the hori- 
zon, spanded by that azure arc of the lustrous 
firmament, bright with the coruscation of in- 
numerable constellations, and proud as a 
speckled stud horse on county court day. ... And 
what is the cause? Echo answers ‘buncombe,’ Sir, 
‘buncombe.’ The people have been fed on bun- 
combe, while a lot of spavined, ringboned, ham- 
strung, wind galled, swinney-eyed, splitfooted, 
distempered, polleviled, pot-bellied politicians 
have had their noses in the public crib until 
there ain’t fodder enough left to make gruel for 
a sick grasshopper.” Let the commoner speak 
through Lincoln, saying in unison, “. . . strive on 
to finish the work . . . bind up the nation’s 
wounds. . . care for him who shall have borne 
the battle.” Listen to Bill Nye, Mr. Dooley, and 
Mr. Sheen. To Davy Crockett shouting in his 
almanacs and to Dan’l Boone, a genuine folk 
hero. Listen to the WAC and the marine and 
soldier and sailor. Hear their people’s common 
sense ring out in such folk verse as “After the 
Duration.” 


When bugles sound their final notes 
And bombs explode no more, 

And we return to what we did, 

Before we went to war. 

The sudden shift of status 

On the ladder of success, 
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Will make some worthy gentlemen 
Feel like an awful mess. 


Just think of some poor captain, 
Minus all the silver bars, 

Standing up behind some counter 
Selling peanuts and cigars; 

And think of all the majors 

With their oak leaves far behind 
And the uniforms they're wearing 
Are the Western Union kind. 


Shed a tear for some poor colonel 
If he doesn’t feel himself; 

Jerking sodas isn’t easy 

When your eagle’s on the shelf. 
"Tis a bitter pill to swallow 
"Tis a matter for despair 

Being messengers and clerks again 
A mighty cross to bear. 


So be kind to working people 
That you meet where’er you go, 
For the guy who's washing dishes, 
May have been your old C.O. 


FOLKLORE IN THE CLASSROOM 


HIS ditty, coming from World War II, like 

most folklore has no known author, possesses 
a wide variety of varients, and has passed into 
the common possession. And, again like most 
folklore, it was written under the stress of the 
moment and hence has a sense of immediacy. 
One of the characteristics of folk literature, I 
am sure, is that it provokes an active response. 
And because both children and adults can laugh 
at humor, can participate in telling yarns, sing- 
ing ballads, and square-dancing, folklore becomes 
a meaningful experience. One of the advantages 
of using folk material in the classroom is that the 
pupil identifies himself with the subject matter 
because he participates. Folklore, skillfully 
handled, thus not only aids in making the child’s 
cultural heritage more immediate and personal, 
but also adds color and the tang of life to imper- 
sonal interpretations found in textual references. 
Folklore helps to carry the pupil into yesterday 
and permits him actively to share the experiences 
of yesteryear. It is one thing for the pupil in a 
social studies class to read about pioneer diet; 
it is another to make shovel-bread in the school 
kitchen and to eat it. It is one thing to flood the 
student with the political and economic con- 
sequences of the discovery of treasure along Cali- 
fornia’s shining rivers; it is another when a class 
sings those rollicking gold-rush songs, such as 
“What Was Your Name in the States?”—the 
very same ballads that your forefathers and mine 
relished. Caravans to El Dorado now are gone, 
and the boisterous shanty camps dotting the 


banks of the Sacramento are the victims of time’s 
decay. The red-shirted miner, who rocked the 
cradle, has disappeared, But his music lives on. 
Its folk elements are deathless, and even now 
continue to resurrect and bring to dramatic life 
a mighty western panorama. 


HE utilization of ballads, legends, tall-tales, 

and dances in the classroom, to bring color to 
the past and to preserve the folk heritage, is 
perfectly justifiable. There is no cause to be 
ashamed of the heritage left by the plain people. 
If both painter and man of letters find inspira- 
tion and beauty in the commoner’s culture, then 
certainly the teacher may feel entitled to draw 
deep from folklore’s well. Whitman went to this 
font; and Carl Sandburg, loving simple people 
and simple things, has always been sensitive to 
ordinary life and ordinary things. History, litera- 
ture, and folklore belong together, for each is 
a part of the other. Washington Irving, knowing 
this, wove local traditions and legends into many 
of his stories; Cooper’s Leatherstocking Tales 
demonstrate remarkable knowledge of Indian 
customs and beliefs; Hawthorne’s Great Stone 
Face is rooted in local legend; and the writings 
of Longfellow, to bring a long list rapidly to a 
close, were steeped in the wisdom held by plain 
people. You remember, perhaps, the storyteller 
in Evangeline, who told of 


... the Loup-garou in the forest, 
And of the golden goblin that came in the night to water 


the horses, 

And of the white Letiche, the ghost of the child who 
unchristened 

Died, and was doomed to haunt unseen the chambers of 
children; 


And how on Christmas eve the oxen talked in the stable, 

And how the fever was cured by a spider shut up in a 
nutshell, 

And of the marvelous powers of four-leaved clover and 
horseshoes, 

And whatsoever was writ in the lore of the village. 


No American knew better or appreciated more 
folk speech and idiosyncrasies than did Mark 
Twain, the greatest spinner of yarns that the 
Valley of Democracy ever produced. If ever an 
author drew upon the common man’s culture and 
understood the pattern of life of backwoodsman, 
keelboatman, levee roustabout, and the rank 
and file of men, Twain did. He understood 
childhood too, His boys will never die. His books 
in a very real sense are compendiums of folk 
culture. Other authors who, in Constance 
Rourke’s fine phrase, have explored the roots of 
the American experience, would include Vachel 
Lindsay, Willa Cather, O. E. Rélvaag, Stephen 
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Vincent Benét, and Robert Frost. These and 
more were sensitive to the motifs inherent in the 
national heritage. The purpose of folklore is to 
preserve this sensitivity and pass it along. 


T IS doubtful whether or not folklore as such 

—concentrated folklore—should be taught in 
the grade school or even in the high school, I 
am not sure that folklore units accomplish their 
purpose. The grade school child is not prepared 
to take in too much at a time. And folk material, 
torn from its frame of reference, is apt to be both 
dull and monotonous. I am a trifle fearful that 
some folklorists in their enthusiasm and zeal may 
be insisting overmuch that folklore be given 
more and more attention in the curriculum just 
because it is folklore. Currently, folklore is so 
popular in this country that it is a fad. I do 
not wish to see folk material enter the classroom 
merely because a vogue pushes it there; I do not 
wish the teacher to be manipulated into a posi- 
tion where pressure forces her to “follow the 
crowd.” I do not wish this because I know that 
folklore will suffer as a result. Unless a study of 
the people’s culture can contribute to the growth 
of the child, can assist him to understand the 
American way of life, can help him to appreciate 
native aesthetics—unless folklore can do this, 
there seems little justification for its entrance 
into the school. 

The better use of folk material, it seems to me, 
is by indirection. If folklore can be integrated 
normally and naturally with all those areas that 
have to do with the American pattern, why then 
it will add immeasurably to the pupil’s under- 
standing and appreciation for the forces that 
have moulded him and his society. It will expose 
the characteristics of the hero, the imagination 
inherent in the ring-tailed roarer, the beauty of 
the ballad, the broad river of humor that flows 
steadily through so much prose and poetry, the 
rich imagery of folk-say, the wisdom of proverb- 
sense—a common sense that is surprisingly canny 
and reveals mass attitudes and mass reactions. 
This people-sense, expressed in proverbs and 
toasts and even riddles, is a rather reliable guide 
that helps to evaluate group ethics. The people, 
speaking informally as the folk, say what they 
think. Pretense and pomposity are foreign to 
folklore. The frontier experience, for example, 
produced a blessing to be said before meals, and 
this couplet certainly exposes something of the 
whole spirit and philosophy of the land of cock- 
a-hoop: 

O Lord, bless this food and meat 
And all you devils pitch in and eat. 


HE individualistic, nameless pioneer re- 

vealed both code and character when he 
said, “You can never tell {rom where you sit how 
you stand.” And he frequently cautioned his son, 
“Either want a thing badly enough to get it or 
feel superior to its need.” He described the rascal 
as “crooked as a crutch” or as so crooked he had 
to be screwed into the ground when he died. 
Other pithy statements are equally revealing of 
social attitudes and judgments: “The jokes of the 
rich are always successful”; “Promises made in 
storms are forgotten in calms”; “A man doesn’t 
look behind the door unless he has stood there 
himself.” 

This people’s wisdom—and it is wisdom as 
surely as Aesop’s Fables are wisdom—is perfectly 
apparent to older pupils, those who are journey- 
ing a little beyond the world of sheer fantasy 
and imagination. But something different is re- 
quired for younger folk. Little ones need the rich 
imagery and irridescent “never-nevers” that are 
so much a part of the world’s storytelling. A 
child is a creator and, as a creator, responds 
quickly to the world of make-believe. The plain 
people too always have believed in this same 
make-believe, and here the child and the folk 
are one. The fairy story, the legends of the gods, 
the impossibly possible feats of heroes—all these 
and more carry folk implications and are ac- 
cepted by the child mind. There is place in the 
lower grades for this type of folklore, just as there 
is place for simple dances and playgames. 


OLKLORE, of course, is never going to re- 
place history or literature in the classroom. 

It does supplement each, for it is an essential in- 
gredient of each. If one deleted the people from 
the national history and literature little would 
remain. Folklore always, as it has in the past, is 
going to keep history humanized and within the 
grasp of the common man; it always is going to 
enliven and give zest to the historical narrative; it 
always is going to preserve in the national mem- 
ory songs and stories the people have treasured. 
The people made Uncle Sam both a person 
and a symbol; the people inscribed on the face of 
the land a folk culture dedicated, not to their 
rulers, but to themselves; and the people created 
their heroes in their own image and likeness— 
Paul Bunyan, giant feller of trees; Sam Slick, sly 
trader; Johnny Appleseed, planter of the wilder- 
ness; Casey Jones, ill-fated engineer on the Can- 
nonball Express; Mike Fink, Ohio river pirate; 
and mighty John Henry, the steel-drivin’ man. 
The wayfaring Arkansas Traveler is better 

(Concluded on page 74) 
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HROUGHOUT the first half of the 
twentieth century the purposes and values, 
the nature and scope, and the very exist- 
ence of history in the school program have been 
controversial. Historians, traditionalists, patriotic 
organizations, and many professional educators 
have been prominent among its supporters, 
though these and other groups have not agreed, 
even among themselves, as to the kind or the 
aspects of history that should be selected for 
school purposes. Some historians have been 
among school history’s constructive critics. Some 
social scientists, many professional educators, in- 
cluding some with allegiances to languages, sci- 
ence, and physical education or other subjects, 
and, it appears, many thousands of boys and girls, 
have been among its critics, rivals, and detractors, 
or outright enemies. History for history’s sake, 
history for patriotism, history for citizenship; 
history for moral and character-building values, 
history to bolster established institutions, history 
to advance change and human progress; history 
for nationalism, history for internationalism; 
history for personal enjoyment and for its “cul- 
tural value,” and history for understanding of 
the world about us—all have had proponents. So 
have arguments that history should give way to 
direct study of current conditions and issues, to 
the problems and felt needs of youth, or to inci- 
dental use as present conditions, issues, and prob- 
lems are studied. 
The history that has been studied and taught 
in schools has changed constantly. So has its rela- 








This presidential address was given in Minneapolis 
on December 24 at the goth annual meeting of the 
National Council for the Social Studies. Dr. Hunt is 
head of the department of the teaching of social 
science at Teachers College, Columbia University. As 
a member of the board of directors, and as editor of 
Social Education for more than a decade, he has been 
one of the guiding forces behind the National Council. 
He is the editor of several Council publications, a con- 
tributor of numerous articles to professional journals, 
and the author (with Frederick C. Lane and Eric F. 
Goldman) of The World’s History, a textbook. 
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tion to other subjects, both within the social 
studies and outside the social studies, and so have 
the materials and methods employed in its teach- 
ing and learning. 

If an effort be made to find some pattern in 
what seems on the surface to be utter confusion, 
perhaps help can be found, especially for history 
and social studies but possibly for other areas 
as well, in the second paragraph of A Charter 
for the Social Sciences in the Schools, drafted by 
Charles A. Beard for the Commission on the 
Social Studies: “Instruction in social studies in 
the schools is conditioned by the spirit and letter 
of scholarship, by the realities and ideas of the 
society in which it is carried on, and by the 
nature and limitations of the teaching and learn- 
ing process at the various grade levels across 
which it is distributed.’ The past and present 
conflicts of views and diversity of practices or of 
emphasis in school programs have resulted from 
differences in the weighting of these three factors. 
Seldom indeed have all three been kept in view 
by those who had given specialized attention to 
the philosophy of education, to the curriculum, 
or aspects of it, and to teaching and learning 
procedures. In history and social studies teaching 
we have tended, first, in the early years of this 
century, to over-weight scholarship; then to over- 
weight either the requirements of the teaching 
and learning process or the needs of society, some- 
times concentrating on adult society, sometimes 
on the immediate needs of children and youth, 
who constitute part of that society. In none of 
these successive phases has any of the three factors 
been entirely ignored. In all of the phases, more- 
over, unceasing changes in scholarship, in society 
and the status of the youth whom we have taught, 
and in professional developments in the teaching 
and learning process have required increasing 
program modifications. 


DOMINANCE OF HIsTorY 


HE opening of the twentieth century found 
the star of history in schools and colleges in 


1 Beard, Charles A. A Charter for the Social Sciences in 
the Schools. Part I, Report of the Commission on the 
Social Studies. New York: Scribner’s, 1932. 
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the ascendant. The Committee of Seven of the 
young American Historical Association had 
recommended, in its report published in 1899, 
four years of history for high schools, with some 
attention to civil government in the fourth year.? 
The College Entrance Examination Board, or- 
ganized in 1900 and long powerful in its influ- 
ence, especially on Eastern high school offerings, 
promptly adopted the Committee of Seven’s 
pattern and for nearly a third of a century set 
no examinations in social studies areas other 
than history and civil government. The Madi- 
son Conference, held in 1892, which had strongly 
urged the teaching of history in elementary and 
secondary schools, had recommended that eco- 
nomics not be taught in high schools. The Ameri- 
can Political Science Association, the American 
Sociological Association, and the anthropologists 
had not begun to urge the merits of their sub- 
jects in the high school program. Current-events 
teaching had not acquired status. Geography was 
established as an independent parallel subject in 
the intermediate and grammar grades, but little 
considered in the high school offering. The ex- 
pression “social studies” had not come into use. 
Colleges and universities had either recently 
established or were about to establish depart- 
ments of history in which a generation of high 
school teachers could be prepared, usually with- 
out benefit of work in the social sciences or in 
education, for high school teaching. College and 
university professors of history were able, if only 
briefly, to take leadership in building a program 
for elementary and secondary schools, 

The report of the Committee of Seven was, in 
the educational parlance of later decades, sub- 
ject-centered; its recommendations stressed _his- 
tory as history, and over-weighted scholarship, 
though they did.not entirely ignore the needs of 
society or of the teaching and learning process. 
Certainly the statement of aims and values was 
not unenlightened. The Committee maintained 
that the study of history should enable pupils 
to know their surroundings, have a sympathetic 
knowledge of their political and social environ- 
ment, some appreciation of the nature of the 


*The Committee of Seven. The Study of History in 
Schools: Report to the American Historical Association by 
the Committee of Seven. New York: Macmillan Co., 1899. 
The Committee of Five, appointed by the A.H.A. to review 
the Committee of Seven recommendations, in its report 
issued in 1911 recommended no substantial changes. 

*Shoen, Harriet H. The History Examinations of the 
College Entrance Examination Board. New York: the 
author, 1936. 


state and society, and some sense of the duties 
and responsibilities of citizenship. The aim 
should be not information but correct thinking. 
Merely knowing facts about civil government was 
not enough; broader knowledge or understand- 
ing and a more intelligent spirit were needed. It 
should be understood that society has always 
been in movement. History as a guide might be 
overvalued, but history was needed as a back- 
ground in discussing what should be. Not only 
should it train directly for citizenship by aiding 
youth to think correctly and to be accurate and 
painstaking, but, by arousing interest in books, 
it should give inner resources. Not only should 
history cultivate the judgment, train young 
people in organizing and using information, and 
develop the scientific attitude, but stimulate 
imagination and provide opportunity for oral 
expression. 

Correlation of languages, literature, science, 
geography, and history was recommended for 
the life and reality that correlation could add. 
Attention to life, thought, and the story of hu- 
man achievement, to changes in habits of living 
and in industry, to the need for knowledge of 
the fundamentals of the society of which pupils 
are a part, and for an appreciation of the duties 
of a citizen, to the desirability of including social 
and economic history, and to the need for intelli- 
gent, tolerant patriotism was explicitly recom- 
mended. The ultimate aim of history was held to 
be disclosure not of what was but what became. 
The Committee observed that though we can 
fully understand the present only by a study of 
the past, yet the past is appreciated only by those 
who know the present. 

The Committee noted that the rote system of 
teaching was going by the board, that books 
other than texts were coming into use, and that 
power as well as, or rather than, information was 
gaining emphasis, It was critical of “slavish use’”’ 
of the textbook. 


Ae Committee of Eight, also appointed by 
the American Historical Association, in 1909 
published its influential recommendations for 
the primary, intermediate, and grammar grades.‘ 
It outlined a program in heroes, holidays, biogra- 
phy, and historical episodes for the primary and 
intermediate grades, but called also for attention 
to contemporary problems, to political, in- 
dustrial, social, educational, and religious aspects 


* The Study of History in the Elementary Schools: Re- 
port to the American Historical Association by the Com- 
mittee of Eight. New York: Scribner’s, 1909. 
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of human activity, and stated its aim to be “to 
explain America of today, its civilizations, its 
institutions, and its traditions.” It emphasized 
the need for constant correlation with geography 
in at least two grades and, in at least one, for 
correlation with literature and picture study. 

The Committee of Eight condemned “a mere 
memoriter process of learning a dry outline of 
events found in some text-book.” Demanding of 
teachers something more than scholarship and 
power of interpretation, it insisted that “successful 
teaching calls for sympathetic insight into the 
needs, interests, capacities, and knowledge of the 
learner.” Explicitly and repeatedly the report 
barred systematic, formal history and gave preced- 
ence to the interests and stage of development 
of children. Stories, incidents, episodes, pictures, 
photographs, scrapbooks, and blackboard illustra- 
tions were strongly recommended, as were games, 
dramatizations, and constructive activities. The 
value of poetry, songs, and art was urged. 

If, on the one hand, we would be absurd in 
arguing that the recommendations were “child- 
centered,” we would be equally absurd in sneer- 
ing that the report of the Committee of Eight 
proposed merely to “teach subjects, not chil- 
dren.” The committees that established the 
pattern of history offerings—not, unfortunately 
of general teaching practices—for the early years 
of this century had clear and intelligent views of 
the aims and potential values of history teaching 
in American society, and were not unmindful 
of the young people to be taught or of the needs 
of democratic citizenship. Much of the solid ac- 
complishment of later decades has been in accord 
with the thinking of the committees of historians. 


DOMINANCE OF SOCIAL NEEDS 


UT, as the Committee of Seven had observed, 
society was changing. More and more chil- 
dren were remaining in school through the ele- 
mentary grades, and more and more were going 
on to high school. The spread in background, 
needs, and skills of ch‘Idren and youth widened 
as we moved nearer the day of “education for all 
American children” and “education for all 
American youth.” 

There is no need to spell out here the impli- 
cations for society, and for children and youth, 
of industrialization, a rising standard of living, 
urbanization, changing rural life, and the chang- 
ing role of the United States in world affairs. 
These and other developments multiplied politi- 
cal, economic, and social problems, and with 
them the difficulties of educating young Ameri- 
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cans for competent citizenship. The home and 
early vocational responsibilities of many children 
and youth declined as their freedom of move- 
ment, and freedom from many parental and 
social restrictions, increased. The schools, con- 
stantly absorbing not only more individuals, but 
individuals presenting increasingly varied back- 
grounds, needs, and abilities, also constantly ac- 
cepted responsibilities for more and more aspects 
of the lives of young citizens. Education, young 
as a profession, developed new psychologies, new 
philosophies, and new specializations in class- 
room techniques, in administration, in guidance, 
in evaluation, and in curriculum development. 
Small wonder, in the face of accelerating social 
change in the nation and in the world, of an 
ever-more-complex school population, of added 
responsibilities, and of new professional tech- 
niques and standards, that confusion of counsel 
was heard and leaders moved in a variety of 
directions. 

Throughout the criticisms of school programs 
and practices ran the demands for a practical, 
functional curriculum, and for subject matter, 
learning materials, and learning procedures 
suited to the maturity, interests, needs, and abili- 
ties of children and youth. 

Even before the Committee of Seven developed 
its recommendations, James Harvey Robinson 
was calling for a “new history” that would “help 
us to understand ourselves,” that would “come in 
time consciously to meet our daily needs.”® He 
urged attention to the “new allies of history’— 
anthropology, economics, psychology and social 
psychology, and sociology. He wished “to bring 
education into relation with life,” wrote and 
spoke of “history for the common man,” and 
wished history to function in social policy-mak- 
ing. “The present,” he asserted, “has hitherto 
been the willing victim of the past; the time has 
now come when it should turn on the past and 
exploit it in the interests of advance.” 

Others outside the guild of historians were also 
critical, Some classroom teachers and other edu- 
cators complained that the history taught was too 
academic and difficult or, as David Snedden in- 
sisted, largely futile. Political scientists and the 
American Bar Association were urging more 
attention to civics;* economists to economics; 


*Robinson, James Harvey. The New History. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1912; Hendricks, Luther V. James 
Harvey Robinson, Teacher of History. New York: King’s 
Crown Press, 1946. 

* The American Political Science Association issued re- 
ports in 1908 and 1916; the Bar Association in 1921. 
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some schoolmen, as Superintendent W. A. 
Wheatley of Middletown, Connecticut, to voca- 
tional guidance; and others to current events. 


ANY of the demands for a broader and 

more furictional program, centered in con- 
temporary society, were reflected in the two re- 
ports, issued in 1913 and 1916, of the Committee 
on Social Studies of the National Education As- 
sociation Commission on the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education.’ Of the twenty-two men 
and women who were appointed to this Com- 
mittee, only two were college professors of his- 
tory, and one of these was James Harvey Robin- 
son; eight were high school teachers; the rest 
were superintendents, principals, and professors 
in normal schools or of social sciences other than 
history. The Committee included no geographer, 
though geography was mentioned, rather 
vaguely, in its recommendations for junior high 
school years. 

The report was definitely society-centered, 
though the social studies were defined, in the 
1916 final report, in terms of subject matter: 
“The social studies are understood to be those 
whose subject matter relates directly to the or- 
ganization and development of human society, 
and to man as a member of social groups.” Its 
approach was thoroughly practical: “. . . the 
social studies should have for their conscious and 
constant purpose the cultivation of good citizen- 
ship.” They should afford an understanding of 
social life, develop responsibility, intelligence, 
and will to participate effectively in promoting 
social well-being. 

The Committee was very conscious of social 
problems. Its preliminary report, issued in 1913, 
recommended a program in community civics, in- 
cluding “all the possible activities of the good 
citizen,” for grades 5 to 8, with a survey of com- 
munity civics and of vocations as an introduction, 
in grade g, to the high school program, Com- 
munity civics, involving firsthand study of the 
immediate environment, should include such 
topics as “community health, housing and homes, 


‘Preliminary Statements by Chairmen of Committees 
of the Commission of the National Education Association 
on the Reorganization of Secondary Education, United 
States Bureau of Education Bulletin, No. 41. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1913. The Social 
Studies in Secondary Education: Report of the Committee 
on Social Studies of the Commission on the Reorganiza- 
tion of Secondary Education of the National Educational 
Association, compiled by Arthur William Dunn, Secretary. 
Bureau of Education Bulletin, No. 28. Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1916. 
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recreation, good roads, community education, 
poverty and the care of the poor, crime and re- 
form, family income, savings banks and life in- 
surance, human rights versus property rights, im- 
pulsive action of mobs, the selfish conservatism 
of tradition, and public utilities.”” For the senior 
high school the Committee recommended, in 
1913, three courses in history: (a) European his- 
tory to 1600 or 1700, including English and 
colonial American; (b) European history since 
1600 or 1700, including contemporary civiliza- 
tions; and (c) United States history since 1760, 
including current events. But history, insisted the 
preliminary report, “must answer the test of good 
citizenship.” —The Committee also outlined high 
school courses in economic life and problems 
and in civic theory and practice, so broadly con- 
ceived as to include study of health, education, 
recreation, charities, delinquency, public utili- 
ties, city planning, social psychology, democracy, 
the family, “and other social organizations.” In 
the 1916 report the recommendation for grade 
12 was changed to “Problems of Democracy— 
social, economic, and political.”* The final report 
also proposed a one-year course in European 
history for grade 10, thus further condensing the 
three-year program of ancient, medieval and 
modern, and English history sponsored by the 
Committee of Seven. Both changes were con- 
sistent with the assertion in the 1913 report that 
“Recent history is more important than that of 
modern times; the history of our own country 
than that of foreign lands; the record of our own 
institutions than that of strangers; the labors 
and plans of the multitudes than the pleasures 
and dreams of the few.” 

The reports of the Committee on the Social 
Studies, which have been enormously influential 
for more than a third of a century, marked the 
end of domination of the high school program by 
college and university professors of history, the 
recognition of social studies subjects other than 
history, the introduction into grades g and 12 of 
general social studies courses that cut across 
subject lines, and the triumph of the philosophy 
of functional subject matter, oriented to practi- 
cal and practicing citizenship, to recent and con- 
temporary life, and to immediate social prob- 
lems. The two reports represent the high-water 
mark of a society-centered curriculum in social 
studies. They subordinated scholarship—history 


* For the evolution of the problems course, see Jennings, 
Manson V. B. The Development of the Modern Problems 
Course in the Senior High School. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1950. 
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as history, government as government—to subject 
matter for the sake of immediate requirements 
of citizenship and social progress.® In their stress 
on citizenship and on subject matter needed by 
ali citizens, they moved in the direction of what 
we now call general education. Except, however, 
in their attention to vocations, they ignored the 
interests and the immediate needs of the ado- 
lescents for whom the program was recom- 
mended, Broad in their view of social studies, 
they ignored relationships to other fields. Except 
in urging direct and firsthand study of the com- 
munity, they neglected the requirements of the 
teaching and learning process. In reacting against 
the “academic” program of historians, the Com- 
mittee on Social Studies failed to keep in balance 
the requirements of scholarship, of society, and of 
the teaching and learning process. 


THE VoGuUE oF METHODS 


EACHING methods, by no means a new 

field,*° were not to be neglected long. Con- 
cern for them is reflected in R. M. Tryon’s The 
Teaching of History in Junior and Senior High 
Schools, published in 1921; that book analyzed 
the history recitation, and considered the lecture, 
the textbook, topical, source, and problem 
methods, written work, the term paper, note- 
books, library and collateral reading problems, 
and the teaching of current events.™! From 1915 
to 1930, the socialized recitation, the project 
method, supervised study, the laboratory and 
laboratory method, unit method, audio-visual 
techniques, and activity programs all had their 
proponents among educators variously concerned 
with either the improvement of learning effi- 
ciency, the increase of pupil participation in the 
learning process, or both. Some of the procedures 
represented efforts systematically to apply the 
psychology of learning; others, often called 
methods when they could more appropriately 





*The social studies program for junior high schools 
developed by Harold Rugg, “fusing” history, geography, 
and civics, was similarly oriented, though also stressing 
application of principles of learning. So, to varying de- 
grees, were early efforts to integrate subject matter around 
major social problems, major themes in human develop- 
ment, and areas of human living, as applied both in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 

“See Bining, Arthur C. and David H. Teaching the 
Social Studies in Secondary Schools. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1951. Chapter III. 

"Tryon, Rolla M. The Teaching of History in Junior 
and Senior High Schools. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1921. See 
also Bining, op. cit., and Edgar B. Wesley, Teaching 
Social Studies in High Schools. Boston: D. C. Heath, 
1950 (grd edition). 
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have been termed devices, were directed at some 
specific weakness or concerned with a limited 
aspect of teaching. 

So marked during the 1920’s was attention to 
procedures that the Commission on the Social 
Studies, in its Conclusions and Recommenda-. 
tions, published in 1934, fulminated that “faith 
in method, divorced from knowledge, thought, 
and purpose has long been the besetting sin of 
pedagogy in the United States.’ The Commis. 
sion maintained that “method of teaching is a 
rational ordering and balancing, in the light of 
knowledge and purpose, of the several elements 
that enter into the educative process—the nature 
of the pupil, the materials of instruction, and 
the total learning situation.”!? Obviously, the 
Commission found its three factors—the require- 
ments of scholarship, of society, and of the teach- 
ing and learning process—still out of balance. 


THE NEEDs OF YOUTH 


FFORTS to discover methods and materials 
E suited to the wide range of backgrounds, in- 
terests, needs, and abilities of the expanded 
school population, were accompanied, naturally 
enough, by growing awareness that these back- 
grounds, interests, needs, and abilities had impli- 
cations for the curriculum as well as for methods. 
Or from the angle of another of the three factors 
to be held in balance in curriculum building, the 
problems of youth came to be recognized as sig- 
nificant in society and in the curriculum. 

The Progressive Education Association was 
neither first nor alone in its concern for this area, 
but the planks in its 1919 platform indicate im- 
portant lines of educational development during 
the 1920’s and 1930's. It stressed: (a) freedom to 
develop naturally; (b) interest as the motive for 
all work; (c) the teacher as a guide, not a task- 
master; (d) scientific study of child development; 
(e) greater attention to all that affects the child’s 
development; and (f) cooperation between school 


and home to meet the needs of child life. The 
association takes credit for stimulating provision | 


for individuals to follow special interests; greater 

use of the community; greater emphasis upon 

contemporary civilization, especially our own; 

integration of subjects, and establishment of core 

courses; creative activities and expression; pupil 
(Continued on page 78) 


™ Conclusions and Recommendations of the Commission. 
Report of the Commission on the Social Studies. New 


York: Scribner's, 1934. p. 68, 69. See also Wesley, Edgar B. | 


“The Besetting Sin of Pedagogy.” Social Studies 27:164-68; 
March 1936. 
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Social Studies in Everyday Living 


Margaret Hendrickson 








HE social studies encompass the living, 

moving world of materials, of people, of 

cause and effect—including the peace we 
hope to build for the world of tomorrow. If the 
social studies are to be effective, they must be 
vital to the everyday life of children. The fine 
curiosity of children for far away places 
must be utilized, and their endless pushing vi- 
tality must be directed toward learning to be- 
come thoughttul and constructive world citizens. 


HE child’s world is primarily one of sense 

impressions—of taste, sight, smell, touch, and 
sound. Hence the kitchen is a good starting point 
from which to become aware of the world. 

In its study of the Western hemisphere, one 
fifth grade group under my direction made a 
collection of tin cans, cartons, and labels. As a 
beginning, I brought in a tuna fish can from 
California, a flour bag from Minneapolis, and an 
orange juice can from Florida. These fitted nicely 
on the chalk ledges around the room. Each day 
class members brought in more cans, labels, bags, 
and empty containers. These we circulated 
among the class members in order that each could 
observe for himself the facts on the labels. 

Each child wrote his name on the containers 
that he brought for the classroom exhibit, Soon 
the collection grew too large for the bulletin 
board and chalk trays, and scrapbooks had to be 
made. These were divided into sections, in ac- 
cordance with sections of the country, leaving a 
few pages at the end of the book for material 
about foreign countries. 

As soon as an awareness of materials, foods, 
and other products started flowing, the children 
began to notice articles and pictures in the daily 
newspapers and in periodicals. Advertisements 








“The social studies are concerned with children be- 
coming aware of and assuming a responsible role in 
the everyday life of a dynamic world,” the author 
writes. In this description of a fifth-grade project, she 
shows how she undertook to develop an awareness and 
sense of responsibility. Miss Hendrickson is a fifth grade 
teacher in the Draper School, Schenectady, New York. 








became a source of pictures and information 
about the products of the United States and the 
world. Into the class came old and new copies of 
Life, Holiday, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Household Magazine, and Good 
Housekeeping. Beautifully colored pictures were 
shown to the class and articles were read and 
clipped for pasting. 

In this way we became familiar with potatoes 
from Maine, cranberries from Cape Cod, grape- 
juice from the New York Finger Lake region, 
milk from Wisconsin, and apples from Oregon. 
We learned that oleomargarine is made from 
various plant oils, such as vegetables, cottonseed, 
corn, or soya beans, coming usually from the 
South or the Middle West, and that Land 
O’Lakes butter is produced in a famous dairy 
section around Minneapolis. We found grapes 
from Argentina; lettuce from Florida, Cuba, and 
Arizona; peanuts from Virginia, pecan nuts from 
Georgia; dried beef from Argentina; shoes from 
Boston; books from Chicago and New York. We 
found that fresh frozen meats came from our own 
West, while some canned meats were imported 
from South America. 


HE children traced the probable routes by 

which these articles reached our tables. Only 
an extensive and efficient system of transporta- 
tion could bring perishables to us quickly, with 
their freshness intact. We compared land, water, 
and air transportation, discussing the reasons for 
shipping certain things in one particular way in 
preference to other methods. 

In the course of our discussions, we found that 
seedless raisins reach our homes at a cost of 19 
cents for a fifteen ounce package from Fresno, 
California, a distance of 3000 miles, and that 
prunes from Santa Clara were equally cheap. 
Further investigation revealed that this low cost 
to us was made possible by the itinerant worker 
from Mexico who helps to harvest the fruits and 
vegetables. The social problems of these workers 
became a problem to us. We became aware of the 
interdependency that exists between peoples far 
separated geographically but closely knit eco- 
nomically. We discovered that today we work 
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together for the goods we eat and the clothes we 
wear, and contrasted it with conditions in the 
colonial period which we had been studying. 


INCE the work of people 3000 miles or more 
S away is vital to our living, we were interested 
in their transportation, labcr, irrigation, and soil 
erosion problems. We decided that one of the 
values of reclaiming desert soils would be the 
richness of the untouched plant foods found in 
such soils. We wondered if, in the future, we 
would not be buying fresh vegetables grown in 
the virgin fields of Alaska and other places today 
unexploited. Vegetables grown on newly irri- 
gated and untouched lands should contain more 
vitamins and minerals, and should therefore be 
more healthful. A few years ago the Saturday 
Evening Post contained an article about “ocean 
farming,” describing the harvesting of sea plants 
living on the rich deposit of land soils which had 
been washed into the sea. Such sea plants are 
valuable as food and are already stocked by some 
health stores. 

We looked for articles and pictures in news- 
papers which told about the damages of erosion 
and what the government is doing to combat it. 
Tons of crop producing topsoil from river valleys 
are lost to the ocean depths each year. We listed 
the ways in which the farmers and the govern- 
ment are restoring fertility to eroded soils and 
preventing further soil destruction. 

At intervals we summarized what we were 
learning, keeping a notebook list of products and 
the places from which they came. Children began 
to scrutinize the labels, noting weights, in- 
gredients, vitamin and mineral content. We were 
soon correlating our social studies with our study 
of health, for we had begun the study of body- 
building foods. We learned that some canned 
fruits were unsweetened, containing a natural 
sweet called dextrose. We found that it was pres- 
ent in grapejuice and corn products. We observed 
that unsweetened grapejuice usually sold for a 
little less and was actually better for us. We de- 
cided that pure juices were better for us than 
those with artificial flavoring. We learned about 
the danger of over-sweetened drinks to our teeth 
and bodies. We discussed how natural juices 
could be thinned with water, bottled in a 
thermos, and brought to school with our lunches. 
We found that some foods used preservatives 
and bleaches that might be harmful, or were so 
highly refined that some of the food values were 
lost. We learned about dehydrated foods from 
dried fruit wrappers. While studying the de- 
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hydrating process, we learned that dehydrating 
reduces bulk and shipping charges. 

Occasionally we planned parties using foods 
from various places. One day we had a Wisconsin 
cheese party, and on another day a South Ameri- 
can party, for which we served canned Argentine 
meats on sandwiches, herbe mate tea, purchased 
at a health food store, and bananas for dessert. 
For our California party, we had fruit salad. 

By the time we came to the formal study 
of various sections of our country the children 
were already somewhat familiar with them—some 
of the cities, valleys, rivers, and regions noted for 
special products, As the child’s world expanded, 
he became aware of his place in a moving, chang- 
ing, problem-filled, dynamic world, dependent 
on many natural and modified conditions. The 
children, reading the can or package labels for 
information as to weights, food values, prices, 
and other factors, were learning to be critical and 
to weigh the merits of the various products. 

The child’s world of sense impressions began 
to mature into the adult world of economics, 
which involves some of the major problems upon 
which peace is dependent. So this excursion into 
everyday living with the child, of tin cans and 
labels, and empty bags and cartons, contains the 
materials that are the deep background of all 
peoples’ welfare. Tariffs become of real concern. 
California’s stiff inspection of the cars that cross 
her borders, and the reasons for such inspection, 
are seen to be vital to our supply of vegetables 
and fruits and other commodities. When the so- 
cial studies is approached in this way, cities be- 
come not merely names to memorize; they be- 
come distribution centers for the materials pro- 
duced in the areas around them. The growth of 
cities can be associated with such facts as the 
transportation routes which serve them and the 
story of their background. 


OCIAL studies is the interwoven fabric of 
places, peoples, products, background, 
change, industrial expansion—always a new shap- 
ing of living and thinking. It is a problem in 
conservation of resources, and what we do about 
it individually in the schoolroom and the home. 
Wasting paper affects our forest supply and our 
pocketbooks. Each individual can function con- 
structively or destructively, can be thinking or 
unthinking. He can be creative, purposeful, and 
a force for good in the world. The social studies 
are concerned with the children becoming aware 


of and assuming a responsible role in the everyday ) 


life of a dynamic world. 
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Leading Group Discussion 


Maurice P. Hunt 








E MAY distinguish two fundamental 

types of discussion. The discursive 

discussion is an informal and rather 
loosely-organized exchange of views, in which no 
strong attempt is made to reach conclusions. Per- 
haps “group conversation” would be a correct 
synonym for the discursive discussion. This type 
of discussion “warms up” a class and encourages 
shy pupils to “talk out.” But most important, it 
helps the teacher to get a sense of what pupils 
already believe about issues. Since the discursive 
discussion requires little planning on the part of 
the teacher, it tends to be relatively overworked. 
The aims of the discursive discussion, worth 
while as they may be, do not justify its exclusive 
use during discussion periods. 

The developmental (or “problem solving’) 
discussion, on the other hand, is a closely-organ- 
ized and sharply-pointed form of group thinking, 
motivated by the desire to answer some question 
or solve some problem. In most cases, it carries 
analysis through to the point of reaching a tenta- 
tive conclusion; in any case, it moves the group 
nearer to a conclusion than before. From the 
developmental discussion must come a progres- 
sive clarification of meanings and mastery of 
facts or it has not served its purpose. In the 
opinion of many, the developmental discussion 
provides one of the highest types of learning 
situation that we can create for students. 


THE SELECTION OF DiIscuUSsION TopPIcs 


ANY discussions that are attempted fail 
because their subject is not properly one 








“This article,” the author states, “is written in the 
hope that a restatement of the aims and leading tech- 
niques of classroom discussion will prove helpful to 
both new and experienced teachers. I have attempted 
to deal, among other things, with what I see as a fre- 
quent cause of unsuccessful discussion—semantic confu- 
sion resulting from attempts to discuss unverifiable 
statements.” 

Dr. Hunt is an assistant professor of social science at 
Fresno (California) State College. 








for discussion. I have watched teachers trying to 
lead discussions on such topics as “The Phoe- 
nician Alphabet,” “Gothic Architecture,” “The 
Crusades,” “The Military Campaigns of the 
Franco-Prussian War,” “The Life of Lincoln,” 
and others. None of these is properly a discussion 
topic. 

The best discussion topics are vital contro- 
versial issues. But what is “vital” to American 
children and youth? One answer to this question 
is suggested in the fact that the school years 
(particularly those of the junior and senior high 
school) are a period of “coming to terms” with 
the adult world; by this I mean the process of 
bringing the standards or values of childhood 
into line with those of adulthood. In our culture 
this task is complicated by at least two things: 
(a) The adolescent characteristically goes 
through a period of highly independent thought. 
He may become very idealistic, undergoing re- 
ligious conversion and launching on a variety of 
crusades. Or he may take up some cause which 
adults tend to consider radical. Thus the ado- 
lescent youth tends to bang up hard against the 
world of adult, middle-class respectability. (b) In 
spite of the foregoing tendencies, the youth finds 
it necessary sooner or later to adapt himself to 
the adult world. But try as he may to effect an 
adjustment, he is likely to encounter difficulty 
because the adult world itself is one of confusion. 
Typically, adults in the United States hold to 
contradictory beliefs and values in all the areas 
of life about which they care strongly. Learning 
to be an adult is often a matter of learning to 
turn values off and on at the appropriate times 
and to remain comfortable while doing it. 

To the adolescent, then, whose most critical 
problem is finding a workable set of standards, 
the “vitality” of a discussion will be in direct 
proportion to its closeness to the great areas of 
value conflict. Relations with parents and school 
authorities, religion, courtship, sex, and mar- 
riage, style and dress, drinking, smoking, and 
gambling, class and race distinctions, and busi- 
ness morality are the things with which adoles- 
cents are most concerned. 
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PHRASING THE TOPIC 


VEN the most interesting controversial sub- 

ject can not be discussed unless it is proper- 
ly stated. A discussion topic must be specific 
enough so that the group can grasp it intellec- 
tually, For example, the topic “marriage” con- 
tains many splendid discussion topics but it is 
impossible to discuss with success marriage in 
general. We can discuss only specific statements 
about marriage. 

It is customary to label assertions raised for 
discussion or debate “propositions,” and I shall 
use this term henceforth. A proposition is a posi- 
tive assertion containing a subject and predicate; 
the term also connotes a statement which is 
offered for testing. A simple proposition is 
“Monogamy is the only legally recognized mar- 
riage form in the United States.” Propositions 
may of course be converted to questions, and 
during a discussion the leader and participant 
will offer many propositions in their negative, or 
question, form. 


PROPOSITIONS OF FACT AND 
PROPOSITIONS OF VALUE 


N DETERMINING how to deal with propo- 

sitions a further distinction is necessary. One 
class of statements may be labeled “propositions 
of fact.” They deal with objects or processes in 
the world outside the speaker; and they express 
relationships which can be verified by observa- 
tion or experiment. Although they are allegedly 
true, their distinctive quality lies in the fact 
that they are verifiable. The assertion “The di- 
vorce rate increased during World War II” is a 
proposition of fact, as is its converse, “The di- 
vorce rate declined during World War II.” Both 
statements are susceptible to test with objective 
data. So long as disputes are confined to state- 
ments of fact, agreement is possible. 

For convenience, we label statements which 
are not propositions of fact “propositions of 
value,” “value judgments” (or simply “judg- 
ments”). Value judgments tell us nothing about 
the world of things; they tell us how the speaker 
feels inside, We may identify value judgments by 
such terms as good or bad, right or wrong, beau- 
tiful or ugly, decent or indecent. An example is: 
“Divorce is immoral.” It is impossible to verify 
most value judgments. A closely related type of 
statement is that which, although not expressing 
an obvious value, nevertheless can not be verified 
by observation or experiment. An example is: 
“Marriages are made in Heaven.” “Should” and 
“ought” statements are also unverifiable as 


stated; e.g., “Divorce laws should be more strin- 
gent.” Treated as they stand, the discussion of 
unverifiable statements can lead to nothing but 
frustration. 

Should discussions therefore be limited to 
propositions of fact? In my opinion they should 
not, provided both leader and group recognize 
which class of propositions they are dealing with. 
All persons, and especially adolescents, find the 
most intriguing and heartfelt questions to be 
questions of value. Since value judgments can 
not be tested directly, how can we carry a dis- 
cussion of them beyond a fruitless exchange of 
opinion? In many cases, it seems to me, we may 
proceed as follows: Most persons claim reasons 
for the values they hold, and often the reasons 
may be stated in the form of verifiable assertions. 
Suppose, for example, that students wish to 
examine the proposition, “The husband should 
be the head of the family.” The presence of the 
word “should” marks this statement as a value- 
judgment. But the reasons offered in support of 
this notion are likely to include propositions like 
“Men are more intelligent than women.” Assum- 
ing that intelligence can be defined and meas- 
ured scientifically, this statement can be tested 
objectively. 

It is clear that many propositions of value 
may be tested indirectly by an examination of 
their grounds or reasons, and since they are thus 
indirectly subject to factual support or challenge 
are worthy objects of discussion. The grounds 
offered for value-judgments may usually be 
elicited through the use of “why” questions. If a 
proposition can not be tested in any manner, it 
is mot suitable for discussion and attempts to 
discuss it will prove futile. 


THE PREPARATION OF THE TEACHER 


ERHAPS the most important task of the 

teacher in preparing himself for a discussion 
is to think through the discussion topic to a 
point where he understands it himself. He needs 
a sound grasp of the leading arguments and the 
evidence relative to them, A teacher should never 
attempt to lead a developmental discussion about 
something of which he is largely ignorant. Schol- 
arly preparation on the part of the teacher is 
fully as necessary as mastery of the mechanics of 
discussion. 

The teacher needs also to anticipate possible 
directions the discussion may take—the points 
most likely to be raised by students, the questions 
most likely to be asked. He should have in mind 
the terms most likely to confuse students and be 
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prepared to suggest clear operational definitions 
for them. He should formulate carefully a num- 
ber of key questions designed to keep the discus- 
sion moving. These questions should be arranged 
in a logical progression so that their injection 
into the discussion will move it toward its goal. 


‘THE PREPARATION OF THE CLASS 


F THE discussion topic is well-chosen, stu- 

dents will be able to draw widely from ex- 
perience in treating it. Thus, many fruitful dis- 
cussions can occur without prior preparation on 
the part of the students. But to avoid restricting 
the discussion to the narrow and immediate, it 
is ordinarily essential that students make special 
preparation after the topic is introduced, 

It is poor pedagogy to announce to a class, 
“Tomorrow we shall discuss divorce in the 
United States. I want you to read pages 67-76 in 
your textbook and think about this subject be- 
fore you come to class.’’ Unfortunately, at this 
point the students do not yet know what the 
issues related to divorce are and do not know 
what they are expected to get out of their study. 
Nor would it be sufficient for the teacher simply 
to enumerate some of the possible issues during 
the assignment period. What is needed is suf- 
ficient preliminary discussion to enable students 
to understand the issues—to know how they 
arose, why they are worth studying, and how it 
might be possible to test the debatable proposi- 
tions that are involved. 

After setting up the problem, individual stu- 
dents might be asked to study particular aspects 
of the question and have their findings on tap 
for discussion the next period, Students should 
be encouraged to bring to class all the pertinent 
evidence they can find. 


GETTING THE DISCUSSION UNDER WAy 


NTRODUCING the topic may prove to be a 

major hurdle. The most hapless beginning 
that I have seen occurred one time when I 
visited the class of a student teacher. The class 
period had just begun, and as I walked into the 
room the student teacher looked at the class 
imploringly and asked, “Won’t somebody please 
start a discussion?” 

The introduction must serve the purpose of 
getting a proposition (or propositions) before 
the class in a way that is challenging, interesting, 
and natural. The introduction might grow out 
of a contribution made by a student. For exam- 
ple, the teacher might say: “Last week Mary ex- 
pressed the opinion that divorces should be 


granted only to childless couples and not to 
parents. We could not then give this opinion the 
attention that it deserves. There are no doubt 
many persons in this country who believe as 
Mary does; yet, this is a highly controversial 
question. Mary, would you care to give the class 
the reasons for your opinion?” Other class mem- 
bers could be allowed to add further reasons 
either supporting or questioning the assertion 
and the class could proceed to analyze these 
various propositions, one by one. 

Or again, the introduction might be based 
upon something in the textbook. For example: 
“In the section of your book which treats divorce, 
the author concludes that the rising divorce rate | 
is a product of our industrial civilization and 
that nothing much can be done about it. You 
may feel like questioning this opinion. Certainly, 
the author in reviewing the evidence seems not 
to have given attention to everything that might 
be pertinent. Would anyone like to comment on 
the view expressed by the author?” 

Or the teacher might bring to class a clipping, 
magazine article, or other item which can be 
reviewed with the intent of encouraging the class 
to analyze further some implicit or explicit state- 
ment suggested by the material. Thus, the teacher 
might operate as follows: “Class, I have with me 
yesterday evening’s edition of the comic strip 
‘Blondie.’ How many of you have read it? Fine. 
Let me read it again in case someone has for- 
gotten. (Teacher reads.) What big point, or idea, 
is the cartoonist trying to get across?”’ The gist of 
the strip is that Blondie spends large sums for 
foolish looking hats while Dagwood, who sup- 
plies the cash, feels persecuted. This suggests 
such propositions as “Women are slaves to style,’ 
“Women spend more money on clothes than do 
men,” “Men do not appreciate women’s clothes.” 
The teacher draws as many of these generaliza- 
tions from the class as possible, and may suggest 
others. The class can then proceed to classify 
these assertions in terms of their susceptibility to 
verification, and to test all those on which evi- 
dence can be brought to bear. 

A film, recording, radio program, guest 
speaker, or field trip might also serve as a source 
of propositions for discussion. 


CONDUCTING THE DISCUSSION 


NCE the topic is introduced, the task be- 
comes that of studying as objectively as pos- 
sible the propositions that have been selected 
with a view to determining how well grounded 
in fact they are, Propositions should be enter- 
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tained one at a time and the group should pur- 
sue the study of each as long as further progress 
can be made in testing it. It is worth far more to 
treat a few discussion topics thoroughly than a 
great many superficially. When all presently 
available evidence is exhausted, the group must 
decide whether a tentative conclusion is war- 
ranted or whether the case must rest undecided. 
Assignments will grow spontaneously out of the 
developing discussion. 

The teacher will do well during the develop- 
ing discussion to keep in mind such points as 
these: 

1. The teacher bears the responsibility for 
keeping the discussion moving in a fruitful di- 
rection. The teacher should insist that students 
stay on the point of discussion, and not obstruct 
emerging lines of thought with irrelevant, trivial, 
or facetious remarks. 

2. Ordinarily, the teacher should encourage 
the challenging of loose, unsupported generaliza- 
tions offered by class members. The teacher 
should form the habit of asking—tactfully of 
course—“Johnny, can you furnish the class with 
examples?” or “Johnny, what are your reasons 
for saying that?’ Sometimes it may be wisest to 
let a dubious statement pass without comment 
until a later time. 

g. The teacher should see to it that a steady 
flow of facts is directed into the discussion. Stu- 
dents should be asked for concrete data when- 
ever they can supply it. When students can not 
supply needed facts, the teacher should be pre- 
pared to do so himself. 


4. At regular intervals, it is well for the 
teacher to review the line of reasoning as it has 
developed up to that point. This tends to catch 
and hold the “mind wanderers” and is particu- 
larly essential if the discussion has tended to 
stray or to become confused at points. 

5. The teacher should make regular use of the 
blackboard. He should put on it key terms and 
their definitions, and, as needed, brief summaries, 
notations of significant points raised, and im- 
portant facts. The propositions under discussion 
should be written on the board. 

6. The teacher should spread participation 
around as much as possible. He should direct 
questions at students who are slow to volunteer 
(easy questions at the dull students, harder ones 
at the bright). He should express appreciation 
over sincere contributions, even if they are not 
worth much. 

7. The teacher should make sure that points 
offered by students are understood by all. If the 
meaning of a contribution is not clear, he should 
ask the student to restate it in different words, 
or to give examples. If the student can not, the 
teacher might restate his point in line with what 
it seems to mean, checking back with the stu- 
dent by asking, “Is this what you mean, Johnny?” 

8. The teacher should make certain that con- 
tributions are heard by everyone, Shy students 
may sometimes be induced to talk louder if the 
teacher stands on the side of the room opposite 
them. If a student is unable to make himself 
heard, the teacher should repeat what he says so 
that all will hear. 





FOLKLORE FOR THE SCHOOLS 
(Continued from page 63) 


known to Americans than is the second president 
of the United States. And thousands of children 
who cuddle teddy bears never realize that this 
toy took its name from a folk character named 
Teddy, who wore his glasses on a ribbon and car- 
ried a big stick. 

The spread and sweep of American life, reach- 
ing from ancient centuries to the neurotic now 
and embracing a mighty continent is so big and 
complex, so intricate, indeed, that no one aca- 


demic discipline can explain it completely. The 
facets of our way of living take a thousand, thou- 
sand different gleaming shapes. Each brilliant, 
cut and polished by the people, reflects the on- 
rush of ourselves. The nameless commoner, 
swinging the broad blade, seeding the soil, march- 
ing to battle, raising his family in freedom’s light 
—the commoner through the ages has left a rich 
folk heritage worthy of preservation by the 
schools. 
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Recent Supreme Court Decisions: 


Taft-Hartley Non-Communist 


Affidavit Cases 


Isidore Starr 








HE present school term will see the issue 

of Communism in America discussed vigor- 

ously in most social studies classes. For the 
increasing gravity of the international scene will 
necessitate an analysis of this omni-present prob- 
lem and the weighing of the possible means of 
handling or solving it. It is for this reason that the 
cases of American Communications Association, 
C.I.O., et al., v. Douds, Regional Director of the 
National Labor Relations Board, and United 
Steel Workers of America, et al., v. National Labor 
Relations Board decided in one opinion (339 U.S. 
382—1950) are of such great importance. It is here 
that we see the well-educated and judicially- 
trained members of the Court running the same 
gamut of opinions on the problem of Communism 
in labor as one finds in the classroom or in any 
well-informed group of adults, 


HE issue in both of these cases concerns the 

constitutionality of Section g(h) of the Labor 
Management Relations Act of 1947 (the Taft- 
Hartley Law) which provides that in order for a 
union to be able to invoke the machinery of this 
law amending the National Labor Relations Act 
there must be on file with the National Labor 
Relations Board: 

- an affidavit executed contemporaneously or within 
the preceding twelve-month period by each officer of such 
labor organization and the officers of any national or inter- 
national labor organization of which it is an affiliated or 
constituent unit that he is not a member of the Com- 
munist Party or affiliated with such party, and that he does 
not believe in, and is not a member of or supports any 
organization that believes in or teaches, the overthrow of 
the United States Government by force or by any illegal 








In this, the second of three articles summarizing 
recent Supreme Court decisions, the author, a social 
studies teacher in the Brooklyn (New York) Technical 
High School, discusses the Taft-Hartley Non-Commu- 
nist Affidavit cases. 
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or unconstitutional methods. The provisions of section 35A 
of the Criminal Code shall be applicable in respect to such 
affidavits. 


It must be observed that the affidavit consists of 
two separate statements: membership or affilia- 
tion with the Communist Party and belief in the 
violent overthrow of the government. 


F THE nine members of the Court, three 
justices (Douglas, Clark, and Minton) did 
not take part in the case; the opinion of the 
Court was written by Chief Justice Vinson and 
concurred in by Justices Reed and Burton; Jus- 
tices Frankfurter and Jackson each wrote sepa- 
rate opinions concurring in part and dissenting in 
part; and Justice Black wrote a sharply-worded 
dissent. The basis for disagreement furnishes us 
with an excellent clue as to the complicated na- 
ture of the problem which the Court was called 
upon to decide. 

Chief Justice Vinson’s opinion affirmed the 
decision of the lower court sustaining the consti- 
tutionality of the affidavit or oath. The Court 
reasoned as follows: Since Congress can control 
interstate commerce, it has the power to remove 
all serious obstructions to the free flow of such 
commerce. Section g(h) of the Taft-Hartley Law 
aims specifically to remove a grave threat to this 
commerce—the “political strike.” ‘The Court took 
judicial notice of the voluminous testimony be- 
fore many Congressional committees which 
showed that “Communist leaders of labor unions 
had in the past and would continue in the future 
to subordinate legitimate trade union objectives 
to obstructive strikes when dictated by Party 
leaders, often in support of the policies of a 
foreign government.” On the basis of this data, 
concluded Chief Justice Vinson, Congress was 
empowered to take measures which are reason- 
ably designed to prevent the disruption of indus- 
try by a group intent on attaining an ideological 
objective supported by a foreign government. 
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Does the non-Communist affidavit violate the 
First Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States? Does it interfere with the right 
of unions to choose their officers without govern- 
ment interference? Does not the oath preclude 
union officers from holding the political views 
they choose? Which of two conflicting interests— 
the individual or society—require the greater pro- 
tection in this case? The Court held that the 
affidavit, although it may interfere with the rights 
of an individual as spelled out in the First 
Amendment, is necessary for the public welfare. 
Communists and others who advocate the over- 
throw of the Government of the United States 
by force, or illegal or unconstitutional methods, 
pose such a serious threat to the public welfare 
when in positions of union leadership as to con- 
stitute a “substantial” and relatively “serious” 
evil. That is why, in the judgment of the Court, 
the measure is justified. Thus, there may be times 
when the Commerce Clause takes precedence 
over the Bill of Rights. 

However, Chief Justice Vinson hastens to add 
that the oath is not aimed at the “suppression of 
dangerous ideas” and does not seek to impose 
censorship or “‘thought control.” 

Section g(h) touches only a relative handful of persons, 
leaving the great majority of persons of the identified 
affiliations and beliefs completely free from restraint. And 
it leaves those few who are affected free to maintain their 
affiliations and beliefs subject only to possible loss of 
positions which Congress has concluded are being abused 
to the injury of the public by members of the described 
groups (339 U.S. at p. 404). 


Justice Vinson disposes of the argument that 
Section 9(h) is a bill of attainder by stating that 
the obvious intent is not to punish any one for 
past actions but to prevent future action by 
union officials who belong to the proscribed 
organizations. These union officers, merely by 
renouncing their “allegiances” to the groups 
specified in the statute, can sign the affidavit and 
thereby enable their unions to take advantage of 
the provisions of the law. The Court insists that 
the “intention is to forestall future dangerous 
acts” and not to punish anyone for past acts or 
affiliations. 


E COME now to the most controversial 

V Y point in the decision among the members 
of the Court. The affidavit stipulates that the 
afhant “does not believe in, and is not a member 
of or supports any organizatoin that believes in 
or teaches, the overthrow of the United States 
Government by force or any illegal or unconsti- 
tutional methods.” This brings us into the realm 


of beliefs, and here we find sharp differences of 
opinion. The interpretation of Justices Vinson, 
Burton, and Reed—and this is deemed to be the 
opinion of the Court—is that this refers only to 
“persons and organizations who believe in vio- 
lent overthrow of the Government as it presently 
exists under the Constitution as an objective, not 
merely a prophecy.” Union leaders motivated by 
this objective might foment political strikes for 
the express purpose of disrupting the economy 
and weakening the nation. 


USTICES Frankfurter and Jackson, in their 

separate opinions, agree with the decision 
that the oath is a constitutional exercise of the 
power to control interstate commerce. But they 
feel that the oath should be restricted to mem- 
bers of the Communist Party or organizations 
controlled by the Party. However, whereas Jus- 
tice Frankfurter would be willing to approve an 
afidavit which would single out clearly those 
“who actively believe as a matter of present pol- 
icy in the overthrow of the United States Govern- 
ment by force,” Justice Jackson holds that in- 
quiry into belief is unlawful. 

The opinion of the latter has impressed so 
many people by the vigor of its language and the 
power of its argument that the editors of the 
New York Times Magazine reproduced parts of 
it several months ago (May 21, 1950). First, Jus- 
tice Jackson enumerates five propositions in sup- 
port of his contention that the Communist Party 
is sui generis as a political party. 


1. The goal of the Communist Party is to seize powers of 
government by and for a minority rather than to ac- 
quire power through the vote of a free electorate. 

2. The Communist Party alone among American parties 
past or present is dominated and controlled by a for- 
eign government. 

g. Violent and undemocratic means are the calculated and 
indispensable methods to attain the Communist Party's 
goal. 

4. The Communist Party has sought to gain this leverage 
and hold on the American population by acquiring 
control of the labor movement. 

5. Every member of the Communist Party is an agent to 
execute the Communist program 


It is for these reasons that Congress can require 
officers of labor unions to disclose their member- 
ship in or affiliation with the Communist Party. 
There are times, says the Justice, when the 
“public welfare . . . outweighs any affront to 
individual dignity.” 

Nevertheless that portion of the oath which 
requires disavowal of belief in the overthrow 
of the Government is unconstitutional contends 
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Justice Jackson, because disclosure of belief un- 
connected with any overt act is beyond the power 
of Congress to proscribe. In developing this argu- 
ment he uses language so vivid as to create a 
number of memorable passages which deserve to 
be quoted at length. 


. . €fforts to weed erroneous beliefs from the minds 
of men have always been supported by the argument 
which the Court invokes today, that beliefs are springs to 
action, that evil thoughts tend to becor:c evil deeds. 
Probably so. But if power to forbid acts includes power 
to forbid contemplating them, then the power of govern- 
ment over beliefs is as unlimited as its power over con- 
duct and the way is open to force disclosure of attitudes 
on all manner of social, economic, moral and political 
issues... . 

Moreover, in judging the power to deny a privilege to 
think otherwise, we cannot ignore the fact that our own 
Government originated in revolution and is legitimate 
only if overthrow by force may sometimes be justified. 
That circumstances sometimes justify it is not Communist 
doctrine but an old American belief... . 

But while I may think Congress may make it a crime 
to take one overt step to use or to incite violence or force 
against our Government, I do not see how in the light of 
our history a mere belief that one has a natural right 
under some circumstances to do so can subject an Ameri- 
can citizen to prejudice any more than possession of any 
other erroneous belief. Can we say that men of our time 
must not even think about the propositions on which 
our own Revolution was justified? Or may they think, 
provided they reach only one conclusion—and that the 
opposite of Mr. Jefferson’s? . . . 

If any single characteristic distinguishes our democracy 
from Communism it is our recognition of the individual 
as a personality rather than as a soulless part in the jig- 
saw puzzle that is the collectivist state. 

While the Governments, State and Federal, have ex- 
pansive powers to curtail action, and some small power to 
curtail speech and writing, I think neither has any power, 
on any pretext, directly or indirectly to attempt foreclosure 
of any line of thought. Our forefathers found the evils of 
free thinking more to be endured than the evils of inquest 
or suppression. They gave the status of almost absolute 
individual rights to the outward means of expressing be- 
lief. I cannot belive that they left open a way for legisla- 
tion to embarrass or impede the mere intellectual process 
by which those expressions of belief are examined and 
formulated. This is not only because individual thinking 
presents no danger to society, but because thoughtful, bold 
and independent minds are essential to wise and con- 
sidered self-government. 

Progress generally begins in skepticism about accepted 
truths. Intellectual freedom means the right to re-examine 
much that has been long taken for granted. A free man 
must be a reasoning man, amd he must dare to doubt what 
a legislative or electoral majority may most passionately as- 
sert. The danger that citizens will think wrongly is serious, 
but less dangerous than atrophy from not thinking at ail. 
Our Constitution relies on our electorate’s complete ideo- 
logical freedom to nourish independent and responsible 
intelligence and preserve our democracy from that sub- 
missiveness, timidity and herd-mindedness of the masses 
which would foster a tyranny of mediocrity. The priceless 
heritage of our society is the unrestricted constitutional 
right of each member to think as he will. Thought con- 


trol is a copyright of totalitarianism, and we have no claim 
to it. It is not the function of our Government to keep the 
citizen from falling into error; it is the function of the 
citizen to keep the Government from falling into error. We 
could justify any censorship only when the censors are 
better shielded against error than the censored... . 

I think that under our system, it is time enough for 
the law to lay hold of the citizen when he acts illegally, 
or in some rare circumstances when his thoughts are 
given illegal utterance. I think we must let his mind alone 


(339 U.S. at p. 438, 439, 440-41, 442-43, 444)- 


USTICE BLACK’S dissenting opinion holds 

that Section g(h) is unconstitutional because 
it proscribes beliefs and political affiliations in 
contravention of the First Amendment. He finds 
that no cases cited by the Court support the con- 
clusion that the Commerce Clause can restrict 
the right to think. Since the Bill of Rights was 
adopted after the Commerce Clause, it must be 
inferred that the intent was to preclude Congress 
from using its powers to interfere with the basic 
freedoms of the individual. 

He attacks the idea of the test oath and shows 
how it was used to inflict penalties and disabili- 
ties on unpopular minorities. He argues that all 
test oaths are “implacable foes of free thought.” 
As for the statement of Justice Vinson that Sec- 
tion g(h) touches only a small segment of the 
community, Justice Black answers: 


The Court assures us that today’s encroachment is just 
a small one. . . . But not the least of the virtues of the 
First Amendment is its protection of each member of the 
smallest and most unorthodox minority. Centuries of ex- 
perience testify that laws aimed at one political or 
religious group, however rational these laws may be in 
their beginnings, generate hatreds and prejudices which 
rapidly spread beyond control. Too often it is fear which 
inspires such passions, and nothing is more reckless or con- 
tagious. In the resulting hysteria, popular indignation tars 
with the same brush all those who have ever been as- 
sociated with any member of the group under attack or 
who hold a view which, though supported by revered 
Americans as essential to democracy, has been adopted by 
that group for its own purposes (339 U. S. at p. 448-49). 


HESE are the four separate opinions handed 

down by the six Justices in the two cases in- 
volving the constitutionality of the non-Com- 
munist affidavit of the Taft-Hartley Law. Since 
three Justices had not taken part in the case, 
conjecture was inevitable as to how the Court 
would react to the same issue if it should arise 
again. Less than a month after this decision, the 
Court handed down a Per Curiam opinion in the 
case of Osman et al. v. Douds, Regional Director 
of the National Labor Relations Board (339 
U.S. 846—1950) where the issue involved Section 

(Concluded on page 81) 
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HISTORY IN GENERAL EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 68) 


participation in planning school experiences; 
more teacher cooperation; and better techniques 
of evaluation together with better records.’ 
Parallel developments, stimulated in part by 
study of youth problems accentuated by the great 
depression, have included the guidance move- 
ment, involving many teachers and many new 
specialists, and, within the social studies pro- 
gram, attention in grades g and 12 especially to 
personality and to individual and group prob- 
lems, and attention in social studies and else- 
where to human and intergroup relations. These 
additions round out, indispensably, a program 
for achieving what, in the Charter for the 
Social Sciences in the Schools, was called “the 
supreme purpose in civic instruction—the crea- 
tion of rich and many-sided personalities,” 
equipped with information, skills, habits, atti- 
tudes, will power, courage, and imagination. And 
this for all American children and youth! 


GENERAL EDUCATION 


HE concept of general education has emerged 

from much thinking in recent decades about 
the needs of all American children and youth 
and the requirements of a democratic society. 
“General education,” in one characteristic defini- 
tion, “refers to those phases of non-specialized 
and non-vocational education that should be the 
common possession, the common denominator 

. of educated persons as individuals and as 
citizens in a free society.’"'* This and other defini- 
tions stress two aspects of general education: the 
fullest possible personal development, or the 
“rich and many-sided personalities’ which the 
Commission on the Social Studies envisaged, and 
competent citizenship in a democratic society. 
Both aspects have received attention in twenti- 
eth-century discussion of curriculum aims and 
content, of teaching and learning procedures, 
and of the role and organization of the humani- 
ties, the natural sciences, the arts, and the gen- 


“See The Progressive Education Association, Progres- 
sive Education Advances. New York: Appleton-Century, 
1938. Also Boyd H. Bode, Progressive Education at the 
Crossroads. New York: Newson, 1938. The latter is by no 
means uncritical. Also pertinent is the P.E.A. publication, 
The Social Studies in General Education. New York: 
Appleton-Century, 1940. 

* American Council on Education. A Design for Gen- 
eral Education. Series I, No. 18. Washington: The Council, 
1944. p. 7. See also Erling M. Hunt, “History and the 
Other Social Studies in General Education.” Social Educa- 


tion 13:151-55; April 1949. 


eral activities of schools as well as of social studies. 
Just as the three factors identified by the 
Charter for the Social Sciences provide useful 
criteria for evaluating any curriculum, so the two 
aspects of general education are helpful in indi- 
cating the directions in which the school program 
has been moving and in which it is likely to con- 
tinue to move. We are committed, in a democ- 
racy, to providing for the fullest possible growth 
of all individuals, and to providing the best 
education in and for competent citizenship. 


THE ROLE oF HIsTORY 


HAT is the relation of history to gen- 
W eral education? It has no prescriptive 
right to a place in the school program; its status 
cannot be determined by starting with history. 
We must start, so long as we are concerned with 
general education, with the needs of youth and 
the requirements of democratic citizenship. 
The schools are concerned with expanding and 
guiding the experience of children and youth. 
That experience is of two kinds, direct and 
vicarious. No small part of the experiences of 
children and youth are direct and firsthand. 
Many such experiences are gained outside school 
and, whether good or bad in terms of personal 
growth and competent citizenship, cannot be 
controlled by the school. Many experiences in 
school—in homerooms, classrooms, school, and 
community—can be guided. In all cases, direct 
and firsthand experience is powerful education, 
sometimes for good, sometimes for ill. But its 
sum total is never enough to enable young citi- 
zens to understand the complicated modern 
world to which they must adjust and in which 
they must function as citizens. Perhaps on the 
isolated medieval manors, or such isolated com- 
munities as existed in our earlier American his- 
tory, individuals could learn from direct experi- 
ence all that they needed to know and under- 
stand. Clearly in our complicated and interde- 
pendent modern world they cannot. They must 
gain much vicarious experience, much second- 
hand knowledge of people and cultures that few 
will ever know through direct contact. That 
vicarious or secondhand experience is found in 
history, geography, literature, art, music, the 
natural sciences, and the social sciences; all of 
these record the experiences of individuals and 
groups removed from us in time or space. 
The sum total of what is known of human ex- 
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perience is too vast for study and grasp by any- 
body, child or adult. Obviously we must select 
and, if we are to teach effectively, we must se- 
lect arbitrarily, and we must simplify. What we 
select will depend, in large part and as has always 
been true, on changing individual and changing 
social needs. How much we simplify will depend, 
in large part and as has also always been true, on 
the backgrounds, maturity, and interests of learn- 
ers. We have to make choices and, as the Charter 
for the Social Sciences points out, the choices 
should take account of the requirements of 
scholarship—what we teach, that is, should be as 
true as the status of scholarship permits; of the 
needs of changing society; and of the require- 
ments of the teaching and learning process, 
which involves the backgrounds, interests, needs, 
and abilities of-those who are learning. What we 
select, as James Harvey Robinson, Henry John- 
son,?5 the Commission on the Social Studies, and 
others have told us, should be those aspects of 
experience that contribute to understanding the 
world in which we live. What we select should 
help young citizens to understand their role as 
individuals and citizens. 

What we select is also related to the back- 
ground and maturity, the interests and the needs, 
of learners. Henry Johnson has told us that ele- 
mentary history is narrative and descriptive, con- 
cerned with people, what people do, and what 
happens to people; that advanced history is gen- 
eralized, abstract, concerned with ideas rather 
than concrete realities. The same is true of all 
social studies and, it appears, of the social sci- 
ences, of literature, and of natural sciences. 
Much of history and geography is elementary, 
concerned with people and concrete realities. 
Such history and such geography readily lend 
themselves to general education. Here can be 
found vicarious experience that can be grasped by 
young as well as more mature learners, if it can 
be related to what the learners already know. 
The same is true of some literature, art, music, 
and science. Much history and geography, how- 
ever, is advanced, concerned with generaliza- 
tions and abstractions; the same is true of some 
literature, art, and music, and in even greater de- 
gree, of the social sciences and natural sciences. 
Laws, generalizations, and relationships are im- 
portant, but they can be effectively grasped by 
any learner only when they can be developed 
out of the experience, direct or vicarious, of that 
learner. If an effort is made to teach generaliza- 








* Johnson, Henry. Teaching of History in Elementary 
Schools. New York: Macmillan, 1915, 1940. 


tions when such experience is lacking, the result 
is likely to take the form of “boners.” If they are 
imposed, on the authority of teachers or textbook 
authors, or built on less than full and rounded 
information and experience, not only are they 
likely to be imperfectly grasped and sometimes 
untrue or propagandist in nature, but the proc- 
ess itself is undemocratic. 

Some understandings, and highly important 
ones, of society and human relationships can be 
developed from firsthand experience. Others, in- 
volving the backgrounds of modern society, insti- 
tutions, and human relationships, or contempo- 
rary cultures other than that of the learners, 
require use of carefully selected and adapted 
vicarious experience found in such subjects as 
history, geography, literature, or art. Under- 
standings developed from such material may be 
as interesting and as important for personal ad- 
justment and effective citizenship as those de- 
veloped from direct experience. Both types of 
understanding are essential. 

We need, now and always, attention to the 
strains and stresses to which young people are 
subject, to groups and relations within groups, 
and to relations among many groups, We need, 
now and always, attention to our own institu- 
tions, traditions, and community, state, and na- 
tional problems, and to their backgrounds in 
American history and world civilization. We 
need, now and for long to come, attention to 
international relations. We need now, and for 
the immediate future, at least, attention to the 
U.S.S.R., its institutions, traditions, and prob- 
lems. And, to pick obvious examples from our 
current situation, we need to study and to try 
to understand India and China, 


TOWARD A BALANCED CURRICULUM 


HAT should be the pattern of organiza- 
tion of the experience, both direct and 


vicarious, that the schools provide? How should 
the curriculum be organized? 

Clear and logical lines have been worked out 
for the direct-experience aspect of the curricu- 
lum.’* Classroom organization, student participa- 
tion in the planning and conduct of classroom 
work, group activities, student participation in 
all-school activities, and a rich and varied pro- 
gram of school activities; fullest possible use of 
and participation in the immediate community; 
close cooperation with parents, homes, and com- 


*See, as one example, Florence B. Stratemeyer and 
Others, Developing a Curriculum for Modern Living. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1947. 
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munity agencies; explicit attention in the cur- 
riculum to problems of youth and to human 
relations; and use of guidance and other spe- 
cialists—these point the direction of efforts to 
provide effective firsthand experience. 

There have been some educators who have 
maintained that direct experience can and should 
constitute the total curriculum. The “child- 
centered school” suggests a desirable corrective 
to a subject-centered or an adult-society-centered 
school, but as a total program it suggests an un- 
desirably and even dangerously narrow experi- 
ence. Neither children themselves nor society can 
afford such a limited and in-growing program. 
An “experience-centered” or “community-cen- 
tered” school suggests a desirable corrective to a 
program limited to book knowledge, but again 
is an undesirably and dangerously narrow total 
curriculum. Modern living and modern citizen- 
ship require broader outlook than can be 
achieved within the limits of personal and local 
experience, essential as that is to one of the two 
major aspects of general education. 

There is, however, less agreement and clarity 
about the school program in vicarious experi- 
ence. Many programs have been advanced and 
attacked. Few historians, even, would now argue, 
or ever have argued, that study of history is 
enough, though school history has broadened to 
take account of all aspects of human develop- 
ment, including expression through literature 
and the arts, and the history of science. Other 
so-called subjects must be drawn upon, But how? 

A separate-subjects organization has been tried 
and is still dominant, though it has been, and is 
now, under attack. Some of the attacks have been, 
and are still, loaded. The sneer that “I teach 
children, not subjects” ignores the fact that many 
teachers of subjects have also been superb teach- 
ers of children and youth, by no means blind to 
the needs of youth or the requirements of the 
teaching and learning process. The charge that 
subjects are full of dead content—that school 
history, for example, is full of useless dates, 
names, and episodes—ignores the fact that 
subjects have been made over in the twentieth 
century, that the content and organization of 
school history have been modified to make it an 
intelligently selective, and an increasingly in- 
telligible, account of human development and 
experience, concerned with areas of human living 
and with life processes and adjustment through 
past ages and into our own day. Other social 
studies, such as ninth-grade citizenship and 
twelfth-grade modern problems, have changed 


similarly, becoming more practical and func- 
tional. Other subjects have become social- 
minded; the point, often made, that English, 
science, the arts, and other subjects are all now 
teaching social studies is one way of saying that 
they have become concerned with implications 
for individuals and for society. The assertion that 
subjects have sharp limits and ignore other sub- 
jects is, and has long been, flatly untrue; history 
and social studies, English, science, and other 
subjects have no sharp boundaries, no artificial 
barriers, and they have become increasingly con- 
cerned with interrelationships as well as impli- 
cations for modern living. The assertion further 
ignores the establishment of general courses in 
social studies—in grades 9 and 12—and of general 
courses in junior colleges and liberal arts colleges 
in social science, humanities, and science that not 
only cut across subjects within these areas but 
often bring in other broad fields. 

Some subject teaching is bad—narrow, remote 
from realities, superficial, arid, valueless, So is 
some teaching under any pattern. There is 
nothing in any pattern that can guarantee good 
results if the quality of teaching is poor. Noth- 
ing is gained by comparing the worst teaching 
under one pattern with the best under another. 

The separate-subjects organization clearly im- 
plies the need for careful planning and articu- 
lation, both vertically from pre-school years 
through at least junior-college years, and hori- 
zontally among all subjects. Such planning is 
needed under any pattern that may be adopted. 

Other patterns that have been tried include 
correlation, fusion, and integration. Some of 
these, including some current core programs," 
have started with subjects and remained too 
much subject-centered. Some have started and 
continued within the range of immediate inter- 
ests and needs of youth, and have been too 
narrow to meet the needs of democratic citizen- 
ship and perhaps of the young people. 

Some integrations have been based on major 
themes of human development—major themes 
very carelessly selected, it might be added; and on 
areas of human living—a far better set of interpre- 
tations of human experience either in the past 
or at present. These relate closely to the social 
processes proposed by Leon C, Marshall as a 
pattern for social studies instruction.'* Another 


* Wright, Grace §. Core Curriculum in Public High 
Schools. An Inquiry into Practices, 1949. Washington: Of- 
fice of Education Bulletin No. 5, 1950. 

* Marshall, Leon C., and Goetz, Rachel Marshall. Cur- 
riculum-Making in the Social Studies: A Social-Process Ap- 
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proposal, from anthropologists and yet untried, 
suggests intensive study of a few type cultures.’® 

All these patterns have varied in their effec- 
tiveness, due largely to factors unrelated to the 
pattern, such as the organization of the total 
school program, the availability of suitable ma- 
terials and experiences, and the resources and 
leadership qualities of teachers. 

Currently there is strong backing for a core 
program, in the best of which direct experiences 
and vicarious experiences with materials drawn 
from all the areas represented by subjects are 
integrated as completely as possible. The idea is 
attractive and, like all intelligent efforts to im- 
prove school experience, or the curriculum, merits 
full trial and careful evaluation, No one can 
quarrel with the objective of making the program 
vital. One may question whether core programs 
conducted by a single teacher are not likely to 
break down because of the limited resources at 
the command of any single individual responsible 
for guiding the learning activities of boys and 
girls with a wide range of backgrounds, interests, 
needs, and abilities. Pending much experimenta- 
tion and careful evaluation, final judgment 
should be withheld. And we need to apply sys- 
tematic evaluation procedures as we experiment. 

Meanwhile, we still have many curriculum 
patterns. Any of them that hold promise for 
substantial achievement of the goals of general 
education—fullest possible development of all 
individuals, and the fullest development of the 
qualities of good citizenship—need not be dis- 
carded. All must be evaluated against the criteria 
of the Charter for the Social Sciences—the re- 
quirements of scholarship, the needs of changing 





proach, Part XIII, Report of the Commission on the Social 
Studies. New York: Scribner’s 1936. 

* Redfield, Robert. “The Study of Culture in General 
Education.” Social Education 11:259-64; October 1947. 


society, and the requirements of the teaching and 
learning process. And any pattern that meets the 
needs of children and youth and of democratic 
citizenship, must draw on both direct and 
vicarious experience. That means that it will 
draw on history, the record of all human ex- 
perience, but not on history alone. In any and 
all programs that may be tried, close educational 
planning and the cooperation of many specialists 
is essential. We need organizations and meetings 
in which professional workers focus on their own 
specialization. We also need meetings where 
specialists in different areas meet and work on 
the total educational program. Those specialists 
should include authorities in history, the social 
sciences, in the humanities, in science, students 
of contemporary affairs in the United States and 
in other lands; authorities on human develop- 
ment and human relations, including the de- 
velopment and the problems of the children and 
youth whom we teach, and specialists in the 
teaching and learning process and in curriculum 
articulation. The omission of any of these groups 
implies an unbalanced program. 


E CAN look back to a half century dur- 
W ing which striking professional advance 
has been achieved. We have not altogether at- 
tained our goals, which have changed substan- 
tially, but our goals, for the moment at least, 
seem clearer. We have acquired a wealth of ex- 
perience and gained many professional skills. 
Both will have to be further adapted to changing 
conditions in society, changing scholarship, a 
changing school population, and changing teach- 
ing materials and available learning experiences. 
The effective use of our experience and skills, 
and the success of the adaptations that we shall 
have to make, constitute our agenda as we start 
the half century ahead. 





RECENT SUPREME COURT DECISIONS: TAFT-HARTLEY 
NON-COMMUNIST AFFIDAVIT CASES 


(Continued from page 77) 


g(h). With Justice Clark taking no part in the 
decision, the other eight Justices divided as 
follows: 

With Justice Black dissenting, the Court upheld the 
constitutionality of that part of the affidavit which re- 


quired disclosure of membership in, or affiliation with the 
Communist Party. 


With regard to the constitutionality of the belief por- 
tion of the affidavit, the Court was equally divided—four 
to fexr. Justices Vinson, Reed, Burton and Minton held it 
to be valid. Justices Jackson, Frankfurter, Black and 
Douglas ruled it to be invalid. 


Thus Section g(h) is ruled constitutional in every 
respect. 








Notes and News 











THE PUBLIC SCHOOL AND THE AMERICAN HERITAGE 


Adopted by the Board of Directors of the National Council for the Social Studies at its 30th Annual 


Meeting in Minneapolis, November 23, 1950: 


The richest treasure of our American heritage 
is the democratic aspiration. Deep within this 
heritage lies our commitment to public educa- 
tion, a commitment which has grown constantly 
stronger with the years. We believe that our pub- 
lic schools are our chief and most effective means 
of making this democratic aspiration fully mean- 
ingful in the lives of succeeding generations. 

The public school can meet its responsibility 
effectively only if it considers the diversity of 
interest and experience which characterizes the 
communities of our land. To bar from the school 
any sincere and honest view is to deny the essence 
of the democratic aspiration; to give priority to a 
single exclusive system of beliefs would likewise 
deny the essence of this aspiration. 

The success with which the public school does 
its job depends upon the interest, support, and 
participation of all the citizens of every Ameri- 
can community. But more than this, it depends 
upon their understanding of those educational 
principles and practices without which the demo- 
cratic aspiration cannot survive. 

All who are engaged in the work of American 
public education must be free to pursue such 
principles and practices. 


They must be free— 


‘To Proving LEARNING SiTuATIONS which exem- 
plify democracy at its best. 

Young people are entitled to be respected as 
individuals, respected for what they are and what 
they may become. 

Young people, to the extent of their growth 
and ability, are entitled to deal with the condi- 
tions and problems of their tirnes. 

Young people are entitled to such knowledge 
and experience as are appropriate to the nature 
of the problems under study. 

Young people should learn that all ideas 
thoughtfully expressed are entitled to thoughtful 
consideration, 

Young people are entitled to the opportunity 


to develop the habits of critical thought which 
democratic society requires. 

Young people are entitled to build their own 
beliefs on the basis of the facts, theories, forces 
and experiences which affect the judgments of 
citizens on contemporary issues. 


To PARTICIPATE AS INDIVIDUALS in constructive 
citizenship and democratic practices. 

Teachers and administrators must show faith 
in cooperative analysis and solution of common 
problems of youth and adults. 

Teachers and administrators must encourage 
young people to locate, use, and evaluate rele- 
vant materials of instruction as they identify and 
analyze significant contemporary problems and 
form judgments about them. However, they must 
not direct or compel any particular judgments. 

Teachers and administrators must protect 
young people from those groups which would 
limit freedom to learn and to know. 

Teachers and administrators must accept their 
responsibility to treat ideas, issues, groups and 
individuals with fairness. 

Teachers and administrators have an obliga- 
tion to assume all of the rights and responsibili- 
ties which are the prerogatives of their fellow 
citizens. 

Teachers and administrators must accept the 
responsibility of working with their fellow citi- 
zens toward wider understanding and acceptance 
of the role of the public school in the American 
community. 

America stands before the world dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created free and 
equal. Each citizen has the privilege, and the 
obligation, of sharing this aspiration with others. 
The educational profession has the moral obliga- 
tion of helping young people to grow steadily in 
their ability to understand the democratic aspira- 
tion and to contribute to its enrichment. 


The educational profession stands firm in de- 
votion to its main task, the development of free 
men, 


~89. 
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NOTES 


NCSS Annual Business Meeting 


President Erling M. Hunt presided at the 
business meeting held on November 24 at the 
Thirtieth Annual Meeting of the National 
Council for the Social Studies in Minneapolis. 
Items on the agenda included reports by the 
President, Executive Secretary, and Editor of 
SocIAL EpucaTIon; election of officers for 1951; 
and reports by the chairmen of two NCSS stand- 
ing committees—William H. Hartley for the 
audio-visual committee and Dorothy McClure 
for the publications committee. 


President’s Report 


President Hunt reported that the National 
Council has just finished another busy year in 
which the scope of its work and activities had 
continued to expand. Some idea of the growth 
of the Council can be obtained from the fact 
that less than ten years ago the total budget for 
the National Council, including the editorial 
office of SociAL EpuCATION, came to approximate- 
ly $20,000, whereas the new budget for the com- 
ing fiscal year just approved by the Board of 
Directors amounts to $70,000, The reports by 
the chairman of but two of the Council’s stand- 
ing committees and the report of the Executive 
Secretary will give further indication of the 
activities of the past year. (Editor’s note: Because 
of space limitations in this issue, we regret that 
we are compelled to hold the reports of the chair- 
men of the Publications Committee, Audio-visual 
Committee and of the Executive Secretary for 
the March issue of SociAL EDUCATION.) 

President Hunt briefly reviewed some of the 
actions taken by the Board of Directors who had 
met all day and throughout the evenings for the 
two days prior to the opening of the Annual 
Meeting of the Council. Proposals for publica- 
tions received from NCSS members, standing 
committees of the NCSS, and outside groups that 
wished to collaborate with the NCSS were care- 
fully studied. Attention of NCSS members was 
called to the fact that their suggestions on the 
publications program, including SociaL Epuca- 
tION, are urgently desired. Any such suggestions 
may be sent to the office of the Executive Secre- 
tary who will clear them with the proper com- 
mittee or individual. The strength of an organi- 
zation rests in the participation of its members, 
not only through committee work, writing and 
meetings, but also through the members’ inform- 
ing officers of needs they face and by offering 
suggestions and constructive criticism. 


AND NEWS 83 


The cooperation between Unesco and the 
NCSS was pointed out as an example of but one 
activity of the NCSS working with governmental 
agencies. The NCSS has assisted the Unesco 
Relations Staff of the Department of State in 
preparing for the Unesco Seminars during the 
past year and will continue with that same work 
this coming year. This cooperation will also in- 
volve follow-up work this coming year on the 
Seminars held last summer, In addition, the 
NCSS cooperated in preparing the Unesco 
study on “The Treatment of International Agen- 
cies of Cooperation in World and U. S. History 
Textbooks.” Action by the Board of Directors 
approved continued cooperation with Unesco 
during the next year. 

The Board also authorized a textbook study in 
cooperation with a committee of history teachers 
of a voluntary teachers association in Germany, 
and approved the appointment of an NCSS com- 
mittee to carry out this study. This is an example 
of cooperation between voluntary teachers as- 
sociations in different countries which it is hoped 
may be extended to other countries in the future. 

The Board of Directors authorized the Civic 
Education Committee to study the question of 
student exchanges within the United States and 
to investigate practices in this area that have 
already been developed. The Board also author- 
ized the NCSS to participate in the “National 
Conference for Mobilization of Education” for 
the national emergency. The Board authorized 
the standing committee on Academic Freedom 
to continue with the work it had well started on 
a statement dealing with the teaching of con- 
troversial issues and urged that this work be 
completed at the earliest possible date. A state- 
ment dealing with the area of academic freedom 
entitled The Public School and the American 
Heritage was endorsed by the Board of Directors. 
(This statement appears in full at the beginning 
of the Notes & News column of this issue ol 
Social Education.) 

The development of a new general policy 
statement and the establishment of a Commission 
to prepare such a statement was authorized by the 
Board. This statement is to be developed along 
the general lines of two earlier such statements, 
The Social Studies Mobilize for Victory and The 
Social Studies Look Beyond the War. 

The Board of Directors accepted with great 
thanks the report of the Committee on Relations 
Between Local, State, Regional and National 
Groups. The work of this committee is to be 
continued during the coming year, and plans to 
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further strengthen local groups and to strengthen 
the relationships between affiliated groups and 
the national organization will be carried forward. 

This is but a summary of a few selected items 
discussed by the Board of Directors at its meeting 
and digested from the report of President Hunt 
to the Business Meeting. 


Election of NCSS Officers 


From among a number of candidates proposed 
by the nominating committee composed of Roy 
A. Price, Howard H. Cummings, Jonathon 
McLendon, Hazel Phillips, W. Linwood Chase, 
and I. James Quillen, the following new officers 
were elected for 1951: 

President: Myrtle Roberts, Woodrow Wilson 

High School, Dallas, Texas 

First Vice-President: Julian C. Aldrich, School 

of Education, New York University 

Second Vice-President: John H. Haefner, Uni- 

versity High School, University of lowa 

Board of Directors, three-year term: 

Jack Allen, George Peabody College for 
Teachers 

William H. Cartwright, School of Education, 
Boston University 

Stella Kern, Public Schools, Chicago 

Board of Directors, two-year term: 

Helen McCracken Carpenter, State Teachers 
College, Trenton, New Jersey 


Iowa Council 


Twenty-nine members and friends of the Iowa 
Council for the Social Studies in attendance at 
the NCSS convention in Minneapolis gathered 
for a breakfast at Hotel Nicollet on Saturday 
morning, November 25. The occasion, planned as 
a purely social event, afforded an opportunity 
for council members from the “Tall Corn State” 
to meet one another and visit informally. 

Martha Wangberg of Council Bluffs, immedi- 
ate past president of the ICSS, presided at the 
breakfast. Community singing was directed 
by Mabel I. Robbins of Des Moines. Wilma 
Tallman of Mason City presented prizes and 
table favors which had been supplied by Iowa 
merchants and industrial firms. 

Second Vice-President Elect of the NCSS, John 
Haefner of Iowa City, received the congratula- 
tions of the group and brought a greeting to the 
breakfast guests. ICSS members voted the event 
a most pleasant one in their round of convention 
activities and expressed the hope that similar 
occasions might be held in connection with fu- 
ture NCSS conventions. M. W. 


Connecticut 


The Connecticut Social Studies Teachers As- 
sociation held luncheon meetings in Bridgeport 
and Hartford for Connecticut teachers on Con- 
vention Day, October 27, 1950. Alanson Harper, 
Head of the History Department, Fairfield High 
School, and President of CSSTA, was chairman 
of the Bridgeport meeting. Professor Arthur 
Thexton of the University of Bridgeport acted as 
moderator in a discussion on “Teaching Con- 
temporary Problems.’’ Panel members were 
Gertrude Braun, Danbury Teachers College; 
Pearl June, Stratford High School; and Harold 
Allen, Staples High School, Westport. Olaf Sun- 
det of the Norwegian Ministry of Education was 
a guest. 

Howard Goody, Hall High School, West Hart- 
ford, was in charge of the Hartford meeting. The 
theme “Democracy in the Classroom” was devel- 
oped in five areas: 

1. “Philosophy of Democracy in the Class- 
room” as employed in Fairfield by Roy Briggs 
of Fairfield High School. 

2. “Techniques in a Democratic Classroom” 
as employed in Fairfield by Roy Briggs of Fair- 
field High School. 

3. “Advantages of Democracy in the Class- 
room” as experienced in East Hartford, by Helen 
McClellan, East Hartford High School. 

4. “Limitations to Democracy in the Class- 
room” by Robert Stuart, West Hartford. 

5. “Development of Democracy in the Schools 
of Scotland” by Joan Low, an exchange teacher 
from Scotland. 

I. B. 


New York State Council 


The New York State Council for the Social 
Studies will hold its Annual Winter Meeting 
at the Hotel Statler in Buffalo, New York, on 
February 10. The program follows: 


g:15-10:15 General Session “Preparing for Ef- 
fective Citizenship” 
Stanley E. Dimond, University of 
Michigan 
10:15-10:45 Exhibit Period 
10:45-12:00 Sectional Meetings 
A. “How Can We Reach the Slow 
Learner with Social Studies Ma- 
terials?” Clara Braymer, Trenton, 
New Jersey 
B. “The Role of Local and State 
History in Training for Citizen- 
ship,” Marvin A. Rapp, State 
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College for Teachers, Buffalo. 
C. “What Should Be Taught in 
American History at the Senior 
High School Level?” 
Harold M. Long, Chairman, De- 
partment of Social Studies, Glens 
Falls, New York 
John T. Horton, Chairman, De- 
partment of History, Univer- 
sity of Buffalo 
D. Showing of Recent Films in the 
Social Studies 
12:00-12:30 Exhibit Period 
12:30- 2:15 Luncheon Meeting 
“Welcome to Buffalo,” Benjamin C. 
Willis, Superintendent of Buffalo 
Public Schools 
2:30- 3:30 Business Meeting—New York State 
Council for the Social Studies 
F, D. 


Note to NCSS Members: 
1950 Yearbook 


The 1950 Yearbook of the National Council 
for the Social Studies (dealing with “The Study 
of Contemporary Affairs in the Classroom’’) 
scheduled for distribution as of November 1950, 
has been delayed. Work on the Yearbook is pro- 
gressing, and it will be mailed to NCSS members 
as soon as it is available. It now appears that the 
Yearbook will not be ready until about May 1. 








All social studies teachers and social studies organiza- 
tions are invited to send in material for these columns. 
Send in notes on the activities of your school or organiza- 
tion and other items of general interest to social studies 
teachers. Mail your material as early as possible to Merrill 
F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, National Council for 
the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 
6, D.C. Contributors to this issue: Martha Wangberg, Isa- 
belle Bailey, Frank Dressler. 








Letter to 


DEAR Sir: 


R. HABBERTON has already replied to 

Mr. Blakemore’s “Critique of the Twenti- 

eth Yearbook” (October 1950). His reply deserves 

a hearty “Hear! Hear!” I should like to voice a 

further dissent from the “Critique” but on more 
specific grounds. 

First, I see no confusion or inherent contradic- 
tion between the purposes and objectives set 
forth by Professor Wesley and those expressed or 
implied by the remaining contributors to the 
volume. Professor Wesley admittedly drafted a 
minimum list which was not intended to invali- 
date, in his words, “scores of other worthy objec- 
tives.” In fact, some of the very aims Mr. Blake- 
more singles out for indictment are necessary 
auxiliaries of the Wesley objectives. For instance, 
how can a pupil possibly “secure an introduction 
to world problems” (the second of Professor Wes- 
ley’s objectives) except through “an understand- 
ing of continuity and development” or a knowl- 
edge of “how society as it is grew out of society 
as it was’’? 

Second, I would reject the evident assumption 
that the topical treatment is the sine qua non 
of “the better” world history programs, Mr. 
Blakemore’s selection of topics for investigation 
and study is beyond cavil, but scores of teachers 


the Editor 


across the land are daily driving home the les- 
sons implicit in these topics by employing other 
approaches, be they chronological, area, or vary- 
ing combinations of these. It seems to me there is 
a danger of making a fetish of method and of 
undervaluing the role of the teacher. As Miss 
West says in the concluding chapter of the Year- 
book: “Nevertheless, in the long run, it is the 
teacher, and the teacher alone, who can make a 
success of any new organization, method, or 
material.” 

Third, in lamenting the failure of the Year- 
book to “chart an overall course for action,” it 
seems to me Mr, Blakemore falsely assumes that 
this goal can be achieved and that those who 
made the Yearbook were responsible for achiev- 
ing it. It is too much to expect that the editor 
and authors of the Yearbook, who never met as 
a group, could have arrived at basic agreement 
on the “why’s” of the subject. Moreover, any 
prescriptive overall course for action mapped out 
by those whom Mr. Blakemore chooses to call 
the “top Brass” would obviously have smacked 
of presumption and dogmatism. Such a course, if 
desirable, ought to be drawn up by a much more 
representative group of teachers. 

A. W. Roehm 
Oak Park (Ill.) Township High School 











Pamphlets and Government Publications 


Ralph Adams Brown 








A Study Guide on the Marshall Plan 


A story of the Marshall Plan, written largely 
in terms of how it affects people, and illustrated 
with pictures, charts, and maps, is available from 
the Economic Cooperation Administration. 

In addition to the analysis, the bulletin con- 
tains a study guide consisting of discussion ques- 
tions, as well as suggestions for further reading 
and visual aids. The films listed are particularly 
valuable, All of them were prepared by profes- 
sional photographers on the spot, some by the 
March of Time, and all are available at no cost 
except shipping charges. The bulletin gives full 
information about the films and where to order 
them. 

The study guide, prepared for ECA by Lewis 
Paul Todd, bears the title The Marshall Plan: 
A Program of International Cooperation. Copies 
may be secured free, upon request, from the 
Economic Cooperation Administration, Office of 
Information, 800 Connecticut Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D.C, 

Readers of this journal will be interested to 
know that the study guide was developed by 
ECA in cooperation with the National Council 
for the Social Studies, After a preliminary meet- 
ing of educators in the spring of 1950, a sub- 
committee was appointed to work with the ECA 
Office of Information in the preparation of the 
bulletin. On the subcommittee were Merrill F. 
Hartshorn, Executive Secretary of the National 
Council; Walter Mohr of George School, Penn- 
sylvania; Howard R. Anderson and Howard 
Cummings of the U. S. Office of Education. 


Marshall Plan Kit 


Social Studies teachers may also be interested 
in securing a free kit containing many of the 
leaflets and bulletins listed as “suggested reading” 
in the study guide described above. Write to 
ECA, Office of Information, 800 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. and ask for The 
Marshall Plan: Work Kit for Organizations and 
Speakers. 


The Marshall Plan and Great Britain 


The British Information Services (30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20) has available free ma- 
terials dealing with the European Recovery Pro- 
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gram and the economic position of Great Britain 
in the world today. When ordering information 
papers, quote the catalog reference I.D. and the 
number, When referring to articles from Labor 
and Industry in Britain, give the date of the 
issue in which the article appeared. 


Britain’s Overseas Financial Assets and Liabilities. 1.D. 


710 (mimeo.). Revised, March 1950. 9 p. An outline of } 


Britain’s prewar Overseas investments, wartime losses of 
financial assets, and changes since the war. 

The Sterling Area. Article in L.I.B., September 1949. A 
survey of the history and present role of the Sterling Area 
in the world economy. 

The European Recovery Program and Britain. 1.D. 918 
(printed). 24 p. A brief review to the beginning of 1949. 

Britain and the Marshall Plan. Article in L.I.B., March 
1950. An account of the progress achieved under Marshal! 
Plan Aid and of the cooperation between Britain and the 
other Marshall Plan countries. 

Britain’s Four Year Plan. Article in L.I.B., March 1949. 
An account of Britain's long-term program, as submitted 
to the Organization for European Economic Cooperation 
in Paris on October 1, 1948. 


The Future of Germany 


The security of the democratic world, many 
people believe, lies with the future of Western 
Europe. Few would deny that Germany must 
play a major role in the future of that region, 
even though the other nations involved have, up 
to the present time, been unable to agree on just 
what that role must be. 

Democracy has as yet failed to fill the spiritual 
vacuum in postwar Germany and many tests lie 
ahead if the goals of the Western occupation 
powers are to be achieved, Professor Sigmund 
Neumann of Wesleyan University declares in a 
pamphlet published today by the Foreign Policy 
Association—Germany, Promise and Peril (For- 
eign Policy Association, 22 E. 38th St., New York 
16; 25 cents). 

The dangers to the existence of a democratic 
Germany, the author declares, include the pos- 
sible emergence of new “crisis strata’’—large sec- 
tions of the population deprived of their basic 
needs and aspirations, impoverished, rootless, 
and embittered. “It was such a group in the 
thirties which marked the fever curve of a sick 
society and fell prey to the dictator’s promises of 
security,” he declares. 

The pamphlet sums up the legacy of war and 
Nazism, the effects of the occupation, efforts 
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toward economic recovery, current politics and 
Germany's role in Europe. Professor Neumann 
points out that the drive for national unity has 
tremendous power among Germans, and that the 
concept of a “neutralized’’ Germany, something 
like a greater Switzerland, also has strong popu- 


. lar appeal. 


One of the most significant statements of the 
entire pamphlet—and it is all very provocative— 
is the following: given security against attack, 
“there still remains the most fundamental ques- 
tion in the mind of Germans, especially the 
young ones, as to their place in the world. Be- 
yond economy and strategy, a spiritual vacuum 
must be filled. Here is one of the real weaknesses 
of our policy in the war’s aftermath. Germany, 
as in many other respects, serves only as a focal 
point for this challenge that has not yet been 
met.” 


The Round Table 


Once or twice a year this department carries 
a reminder of the excellent teaching materials to 
be found in the weekly bulletin of The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Round Table. These pamphlets 
vary in length, but are of a consistently high 
interest and value level. They contain the text 
of the documents and articles by authorities in 
the field. (University of Chicago Round Table, 
The University of Chicago, Chicago 37; 10 cents 
per copy; $3.00 per year.) 

Recent numbers include the following: 

Turning World Resources to World Welfare (July 23, 

1950 

The Problem of Asia (July 30, 1950) 

Pattern for Peace (August 6, 1950) 

Problems of Aging (August 13, 1950) 

Can We Defeat the Propaganda of International Com- 

munism? (August 20, 1950) 
Problems of Asia (August 27, 1950) 
Human Rights (September 10, 1950) 
How Can Human Rights Be Enforced Throughout the 
World? (September 17, 1950) 

Indonesia (October 1, 1950) This last includes excerpts 
from the Provisional Constitution of the Republic 
of Indonesia, published for the first time in English. 


Free Information about Life, Past and 
Present, in Great Britain 

From the British Information Services (30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20) you can secure 
a number of abundantly illustrated, colorful dis- 
cussions of various aspects of life in Great 
Britain, past and present, Among the titles avail- 
able are: 


Landmarks in Democracy, 28 pages 

Contemporary Britain, 48 pages 

The Face of Britain, 60 pages 

The British System of Government, 40 pages 

Britain 1949-1950, 204 pages 

British Constitutional Monarchy, 28 pages 

British Achievement in the Art of Healing, 36 pages 

Refuge in Britain, 24 pages 

The Union Jack, 4 pages 

Britain Against Germany, 128 pages 

Recovery in Europe, 44 pages 

The Story of the British Commonwealth of Nations, 48 
pages 

Britain Speeds the Plow, 48 pages 

Getting on Together, 16 pages 

Berlin Airlift, 64 pages 

African Achievement, 20 pages 

The Gold Coast, 32 pages 

From Darkness to Light, 24 pages 

Britain in West Africa, 80 pages 

The British in India, 32 pages 

Introducing the Eastern Dependencies, 80 pages 

Your Questions Answered, 72 pages 

The Political History of Palestine Under British Admin- 
istration, 40 pages 

Britain and the West Indies, 88 pages 

Introducing the Colonies, 88 pages 


International Conciliation 


International Conciliation, issued monthly 
from September to June (The Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, 405 West 117th 
St., New York 27; 75 cents per year; $2.00 for 
three years) is a pamphlet that no high school 
library or teacher of current problems or of world 
history can afford to be without. Its very low 
cost should make it possible for even the high 
school with limited funds to purchase it. Wher- 
ever possible it should be bound for future use. 

The September issue—No. 463—is indicative of 
the value of this publication. Titled “Issues be- 
fore the Fifth General Assembly,” its 82 pages 
contain appraisals of the following problems: 
Political Questions; Refugees and Stateless Per- 
sons; Human Rights; Economic Problems; Social 
Questions; Dependent Peoples; Legal Questions; 
Administration and Finance. 

The Carnegie Endowment has prepared a new 
and complete publications list, and this will be 
sent without charge to any social studies teacher 
who requests it. This list contains all books, 
pamphlets, and periodicals published since 1911 
and still available. They are arranged and cross- 
indexed under such headings as: Law; Educa- 
tion; War and Peace; International Economic 
Relations; International Organization and Ad- 
ministration; Regional Groupings; and Arma- 
ments Control. 








Sight and Sound in Social Studies 








William H. Hartley | 








Film of the Month 


Jefferson Davis Declares Secession. 6 minutes; 
lease for 3 years, $15. Teaching Film Custodians, 
25 West 43rd St., New York 18. 

For the past five years the Audio-Visual Com- 
mittee of the National Council for the Social 
Studies has been collaborating with Teaching 
Film Custodians in producing edited versions of 
feature films containing worthwhile social studies 
concepts. Among the films produced under this 
cosponsorship have been The Crusades, House 
of Rothschild, Conquest (Napoleon Invades Po- 
land), Drums Along the Mohawk, Driven West- 
ward (Brigham Young), Communication West- 
ward, The Beginning or the End (Story of the 
Atomic Bomb), and Johnson and Reconstruc- 
tion. 

The latest development in this project which 
aims to bring to the schools portions of Holly- 
wood films of value in social studies classrooms, 
is the cutting of short shorts which present in 
dramatic form a significant episode in history. 
Jefferson Davis Declares Secession lasts but six 
minutes, but in that brief time the viewer gains 
a vivid impression of the solemnity and im- 
portance of this occasion. 

As the film opens Senator Johason of Ten- 
nessee is speaking on the floor of the United 
States Senate urging his fellow Southerners to 
stay and fight Republican policies so that in 
four years they may defeat Lincoln and restore 
the country to Democratic rule. Following this 
speech disorder breaks out with the Northern 
and Southern senators exchanging insults and 
accusations. The high point in the film comes 
now as Jefferson Davis strides into the Senate and 
requests the floor. In a simple, restrained, yet 
moving statement, Davis announces the secession 
of his native state. In doing so he states, “We but 
tread in the path of our forefathers.” Davis de- 
livers his speech in such a manner as to convince 
the viewer of his sincerity and the difficulty of 
the decision. As his words come to an end, the 
Southern senators rise and leave the chamber. 

This film gives students an insight into one 
Southern viewpoint on the issues of the Civil 
War. It presents a sympathetic and dignified pic- 
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ture of Jefferson Davis. Certainly the use of this | 
film should stimulate students to gather further | 
information as to the diversity of viewpoints in | 
both North and South about the issues which | 
led to the Civil War. 


Recent 16-mm. Sound Films 


A. F. Films, 1600 Broadway, New York 19. 

Lincoln Speaks at Gettysburg. 15 minutes; sale, apply. 
The background for the Civil War and the Gettysburg 
address is explained through the use of narration and 
drawings and engravings of the period. 


Associated Film Artists, go N. Raymond Ave., Pasadena, 
Calif. 

Understanding the Swiss. 11 minutes; color; sale, $85. 
The story of a Swiss family at work and at play. De- 
signed for junior and senior high school social studies. 
Photographed against a background of beauty, but stress- 
ing the importance of water power as a great national 
resource. 


British Information Services, 3o Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. 

Goddess of Merchants. 21 minutes; rental, $3.50. The 
history of the British wooi trade. 

The People Next Door. 16 minutes; rental, $2.50. How 
travel promotes good will on the continent and in the 
British Isles. 





Castle Films, 1445 Park Ave., New York 29. 


Battle for Time. 15 minutes; $17.67. The events in 
Korea from July 10 to August 8, 1950. 

Communism. 32 minutes; $38.72. This is a United States 
government film prepared for use with armed service per- 
sonnel to explain the history and nature of Communism. 
A sequence is included on Communism in the United 
States. 

Our Stand in Korea. 22 minutes; $28.50. An explanation 
of why we are fighting in Korea. 

The United Nations in World Disputes. 21 minutes; 
$27.12. A record of how the UN acted in the recent 
troubles in Indonesia, Palestine, India, and Korea. 


International Film Bureau, Inc., 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 6. 

Jefferson the Architect. 11 minutes; sale, $50; rental, 
apply. The architectural principles advocated by Jefferson 
at Monticello and the University of Virginia. 


International Film Foundation, 1600 Broadway, New York 
19. 

Japanese Family. 11 minutes; sale, apply. Shows the 
work, play, and daily activities of a Japanese family in 
postwar years. Accompanied by authentic Japanese music 
performed on native instruments. 
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Progressive Pictures, 6351 Thornhill Drive, Oakland 11, 
Calif. 

Growth of Cities. 11 minutes; sale, $37.50. Where, 
how, and why cities grew in the United States. Problems 
of city living and the ways in which they have been met 
are discussed. 


Save the Children Federation, 80 Eighth Ave., New York 11. 

Behind the Tourist Curtain. 20 minutes; free loan. 
Shows conditions among Europe’s children that tourists 
ordinarily do not see. 


Shell Oil Co., Film Library, 420 Oakland St., Brooklyn 22. 
10,00 Feet Deep. 20 minutes; free loan. Seismic ex- 
ploration crews use man-made earthquakes to help map 
underground structures where oil may be located. Then a 
drilling derrick is erected and a drill is sunk deeper and 
deeper into the earth. When the well comes in, storage 
tanks are set up and the oil is drawn from the well. 


Filmstrips 


Audio-Visual Materials Consultation Bureau, Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit 1. 

Cadillac’s Village. 38 frames; $3.00. Provides a pic- 
torial reenactment of the founding of Fort Ponchartrain 
(Detroit) by the French and its development up to the 
surrender to the British in 1760. The story is told through 
the adventures of Pierre as he hears his grandfather tell 
of the early fur trade, the building of the fort, the rela- 
tions with the Indians, and the surrender of Detroit to the 
British. 

Life in Ancient Rome. 36 frames; black and white, $3.00; 
color, $6.00. Recreates the daily life of the Romans at 
the height of the Empire’s power. Through the medium of 
carefully researched drawings the students stroll through 
the streets of Rome, go into battle with the Roman le- 
gions, witness the capture and sale of slaves, and sit in the 
Colosseum to watch the sports of two thousand years ago. 


British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 

York 20. 

Britain 1900-1950. 29 frames; $1.00. A history of Great 
Britain in the last 50 years including growth of industry, 
colonial changes, and Britain in two world wars. 

Britain Aids Colonial Progress. 32 frames; $1.00. This 
filmstrip surveys the practical application of the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Act of 1940 which extended 
financial aid to the colonies. 

The British Museum. 31 frames; $1.00. The British 
Museum opened in London nearly 200 years ago. This 
filmstrip shows its services and some of the antiquities, 
carefully preserved by expert treatment, which may be seen 
by visitors. 

Viscount Alexander of Tunis. 25 frames; $1.00. A review 
of the brilliant career of one of the most outstanding 
military strategists of our times. 

Viscount Montgomery of Alamein. 31 frames; $1.00. A 
biographical sketch of Bernard Low Montgomery, son of 
Bishop Henry Montgomery, who led the 8th Army to 
victory in Africa. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., Wilmette, Illinois. 

North American Neighbors. Set of 8 filmstrips, $21.60. 
“Maritime Provinces of Canada,” “Industrial Provinces of 
Canada,” “Prairie Provinces of Canada,” “Pacific Canada,” 
“Alaska,” “Land of Mexico,” “Central America,” and 
“West Indies.” 


Key Productions Inc., 18 E. 41st St., New York 17. 

Our National Inventory. 34 frames; $3.00. Shows how 
the census is taken, why it is taken and how the results 
are put to use. 


Life Filmstrips, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 

The American Revolution. 62 frames; $4.50. Illustrates 
the story of the Revolution from the first protest against 
Britain’s colonial policies to the rattle of musketry and 
on through the momentous years leading up to the in- 
auguration of our first president. 

France in the 18th Century. 56 frames; $4.50. The gay 
and frivolous life of the aristocracy is charmingly recorded 
in the paintings of Watteau, Boucher, and Fragonard, and 
the engravings of Morel Le Jeune. A selection of these, 
together with color photographs of the palace of Louis 
XIV at Versailles, are reproduced in the fiimstrip to state 
the case for and against the ruling classes. 

Renaissance Venice. 50 frames; $4.50. Photographs and 
paintings describe not only the physical appearance of the 
city, but also its government, trade, and religion. 


Social Living, Cooperstown, N.Y. 

Life Adjustment Series. Packet of five strips, $3.95. “If 
You Please” (teen-age manners), “You and Your Folks,” 
“Datin’ Data,” “You and Your Money,” and “Mental 
Health.” 


Records 


RCA Victor (Educational Services Dept. Cam- 
den, N.J.) is re-issuing, on single 78 rpm records, 
the educational series that has been popular with 
schools for many years. Hundreds of titles are 
available in such classifications as songs, melodies, 
rhythmic activities, folk dances, games, and rec- 
ords for rural schools. A complete catalog will be 
mailed upon request. 

Two new, 60-minute, transcribed recordings 
from the United Nations Department of Public 
Information may be obtained on a two-week, 
free loan basis from the Federal Radio Educa- 
tion Committee, Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, Washington 25, D.C, The first 
of these 3314 rpm records is Year of Decision, 
the fourth in the documentary series, ““The Pur- 
suit of Peace,” as broadcast over the United 
Network and dealing with problems of atomic 
energy. This program examines where we are, 
how we got there, and where we can hope to 
go in this atomic age. 

The second of these free loan records is 
Document A/777. Written and directed by 
Norman Corwin, this program sets forth, in 
dramatic form, some of the ideas contained in 
the United Nations Declaration of Human 
Rights. A galaxy of prominent national and 
international stars from stage, screen, and radio 
are featured on the program. Because of its 
authenticity, it offers excellent material for refer- 
ence and study. 
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This Is the UN is an album of records which 
tell the history, aims, principles, and achieve- 
ments of the United Nations for the years 1945- 
50. Except for the narrator, film star Franchot 
Tone, all voices are those of actual participants 
in events having a direct relationship to the UN, 
not only at Lake Success but throughout the 
world. Manuals for teachers accompany the rec- 
ords. Albums are obtainable in either 78 rpm 
(standard) at $15, or 3314 rpm (long-playing) at 
$20. Order from Tribune Productions, 40 E. 49th 
St., New York 17. 

The Anti-Defamation League of B-Nai B’Rith 
(1003 K St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C.) dis- 
tributes three series of “Lest We Forget” tran- 
scriptions. Recorded on 16-inch discs, these 
records can be played on playback machines at 
3314 rpm. The first series is These Great Ameri- 
cans, which dramatizes the life stories of thirteen 
outstanding Americans. The American Dream 
presents thirteen true-to-life problems about 
people we meet in our daily lives, such as the 
teacher, the postman, the construction worker, 
the young housewife, the sheriff, the cabbie, the 
newspaper man, and others. Stories to Remember 
is a series of thirteen inspirational stories adapted 
for radio from magazine stories and stressing the 
ideals which have made America great, 


Audio-Visual News 


In 1931 Erpi Classroom Films, now Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, released to American 
schools the first sound classroom films. The 
established price was $50 for one-reel, black and 
white subjects, and $85 for two-reel, black and 
white subjects, less 10 percent to educational in- 
stitutions. For twenty years, through a period of 
rising costs, war, and inflation, this price has not 
changed and has become generally followed in 
the educational films field. Now, EBF announces 
that the accelerated rise of all costs during the 
past year compels them to discontinue the 10 
percent discount. After December 10, 1950, one- 
reel, black and white subjects will cost $50, and 
one-reel color subjects will sell at $100. 

The United World Films, Inc. (1445 Park 
Ave., New York 29) has now completed its series 
of 36 films on “The Earth and Its Peoples.” 
Produced by Louis De Rochmont, these films 
integrate the principal geographic regions with 
the people's ways of life in each. A complete de- 
scriptive booklet will be mailed on request. 

The British Information Services (30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York go) has recently published 
the following sets of pictures at $1.00 per set: 


“Introducing the Pacific Islands,” “Colonial Eco- 
nomic Development,” “Introducing Hong 
Kong,” “Introducing Malaya and Borneo,” “In- 
troducing West Africa,” “British Museum,” 
“Berlin Airlift,” “Britain 1900-1950,” “British 
Radio-Chemical Center.” A map of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations costs 50 cents. Several 
sets of pictures are also available free. Among 
them are: “Britain Goes Ahead,” “Britain’s Sea- 
Air Power,” “Marshall Aid,” “North Atlantic 


Treaty.” 
Helpful Articles 


Anderzohn, Mamie L. “The World in Your Classroom.” 
NEA Journal 39:584-85; November 1950. “The language 
of map symbols, when understood, opens a new world to 
your pupils.” 

Dix, Ernest S. “Bringing Grade School Projects into the 
College Classroom.” The Journal of Geography 49:329 
36; November 1950. “A device that can prove valuable in 
helping prepare the future elementary teacher for hei 
work, is that of planning and constructing simple 
projects that she in turn may use in grade school situa- 
tions.” 

Estrin, Herman A. “Audio-Visual Techniques Humanize 
the Social Studies.” Audio-Visual Guide 17:19; November 
1950. Trips and films are used at the Newark College 
of Engineering to bring the student “face to face with 
problems which he has discussed in the classroom.” 

Harmon, John M. “Television and the Leisure Time Ac- 
tivities of Children.” Education 71:126-28; October 1950. 
“Television must not consume a major portion of our 
children’s leisure time but must share along with activi- 
ties of ‘doing.’” 

Horwich, Frances R. “Discovering the Wide, Wide World.” 
Childhood Education 27:126-29; November 1950. “Radio 
and television have brought new concepts of time, 
distance, and communication to children of all ages.” 

Jennings, George. “Using Recorders in the Classroom.” 
The Nation’s Schools 46:69-70; December 1950. “The 
social science class has adopted the recorder as its treas- 
ure chest of important radio programs dealing with 
current affairs.” 

Leggitt, Dorothy. “Occupational Orientation Through 
Motion Pictures in the Social Sciences.” The Social Stud- 
ies 41:301-05; November 1950. Advantages, selection, 
criteria for guidance films. 

Richman, Harry H. “Television—Bane or Benefit?” The 
School Executive 70:54; November 1950. “Before the pat- 
terns of this miraculous new communications medium 
crystalize, let’s help to make it a richer, more effective 
way of improving American life.” 

Schuessler, Raymond. “Learning Through Seeing by Use 
of Visual Education.” The Grade Teacher 68:17, 71; 
December 1950. “Some of the film portrayals give ac- 
tion and facts that few textbooks or teachers could hope 
to describe as vividly.” 

Sherman, Mendel. “Films and Discussion 66.” Educational 
Screen 29:384-86; November 1950. Describes a method 
for dividing a class into groups for the purpose of dis- 
cussing films. 

Showalter, Kathryn. “A New Role for the Opaque Pro- 
jector.” Instructor 110:24; December 1950. “The Opaque 
projector has been used over and over in assembly 
programs in our school.” 
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Book Reviews 








THE ATLANTIC CIVILIZATION: EIGHTEENTH-CEN- 
TURY OriGINns. By Michael Kraus. Ithaca, New 
York: Cornell University Press for the Ameri- 
can Historical Association, 1949. xi + 334 Pp. 
$3-75- 

Professor Michael Kraus of the City College of 
New York has written a notable contribution to 
the growing field which studies the interaction of 
several societies to form a regional culture. The 
Atlantic Civilization stresses the influence of the 
mainland British American Colonies on contem- 
porary scientific and social thought overseas. 
Considerable effort has already been devoted to 
the impact of the more sophisticated European 
culture on American intellectual development 
and even more on the growth of indigenous 
American thought patterns. Professor Kraus has 
focused his attention on America’s influence on 
Europe and in so doing has augmented our 
understanding of the eighteenth century world. 
Of course it has been generally recognized that 
America had some effect on the overseas com- 
munity, but the weight of evidence marshaled 
by the author to support this contention is in- 
deed impressive. Commencing with brief back- 
ground material on the roots of eighteenth cen- 
tury civilization, Professor Kraus continues with 
a concise and exemplary chapter on how and to 
what extent ideas were communicated across the 
Atlantic. Next follow chapters illustrating the 
intercontinental reaction of religion, literature, 
the fine arts, humanitarianism, science, and 
medicine, The work concludes with two master- 
ful sections, the first called “The Utopian 
Dream,” which tells of the importance of the 
American revolutionary ideal in formulating 
European liberalism and a final chapter discuss- 
ing the development of American nationalism in 
its cosmopolitan environment. 

The Atlantic Civilization is a work of con- 
siderable importance. It is obviously the result 
of many years of industrious application and 
molds diverse streams into an excellent synthesis. 
The bibliography attests to the author’s dili- 
gence. It is extensive and, moreover, used rather 
than merely listed. An avalanche of pamphlets, 
letters, documents, obscure treatises, diaries, and 
editorials have been winnowed from the libraries 
of Europe and America. From a page taken at 


random (139), footnotes refer to The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine (1787), Memoirs of Anthony 
Benezet by Robert Vaux, De Wolfe Howe’s The 
Humane Society ... of Massachusetts, 1785-1916, 
a British sermon published in 1788, and letters 
from both the Proceedings of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society and the Emmet Collection in 
the New York Public Library. Although most 
citations are from Great Britain and America, 
French, German, Italian, Dutch, and other 
sources are utilized. A word of protest about the 
index. It lists names mentioned in the text with 
descriptive addenda and topical headings found 
only occasionally. Any minor discomfort engen- 
dered by this inconvenience, however, is relative- 
ly unimportant when weighed against the 
author’s literary quality. Professor Kraus writes 
very well indeed. His style is graceful and his 
avoidance of clichés commendatory. Only occa- 
sionally does the reader feel conscious that fact is 
being piled upon fact and perhaps this is un- 
avoidable in as varied and complicated a survey 
as Professor Kraus has made. 

To this reviewer the intellectual and ideational 
material is superior to that pertaining to the 
more prosaic fields of literature, fine arts, science, 
and medicine. Relatively equal stress is given to 
all these areas and perhaps greater emphasis 
might have been directed to the philosophical 
aspects. The organization of the work is a trifle 
puzzling. The author may have had a very good 
reason for the sequence which he follows but if 
so it is not made clear. Practical fields such as 
architecture, bookselling, and printing are inter- 
posed between chapters on humanitarianism 
and the revolutionary ideal which might more 
properly go together. Occasionally some doubt 
exists about the inclusion of some material. 
Drama, for instance, receives one brief paragraph 
apparently based on a single magazine article. 
It might well have been considerably expanded 
or omitted altogether. 

As the author admits in his preface, one rela- 
tively short volume could not hope to be a com- 
prehensive work on such a vast subject. It is es- 
sentially a survey and within this limitation it is 
scholarly, detached, and informative. A clearer 
portrayal of the intellectual importance of 
Britain’s overseas possessions in their world set- 
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ting has been given. The essence of the work 
impresses on the reader that a world community 
of learning had been established on both shores 
of the Atlantic. One closes Professor Kraus’ 
treatise with an active envy for the mental free- 
dom of the pelagic community. With all its 
coarseness, brutality, and selfishness, the eight- 
eenth century was able to maintain an inter- 
national coterie of scholars who could (and were 
permitted to) rise above national animosities to 
maintain a common interest in the advancement 
of learning. 
Davip F. LonG 

University of New Hampshire. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY Europe. By C. E. Black 
and E. C. Helmreich. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1950. xxiii + 810 + xviii p. $7.50 
trade; $5.50 text. 

European history is getting so crowded that it 
is not easy to do justice to its mid-century record 
even on more than nine hundred closely printed 
pages. If the authors’ task is hard, the reviewer's 
job is not easy either. Since he cannot notice all 





the eventful chapters, what sections should be 
given special mention? This reviewer is ready to 
admit that he is struck with awe in the presence 
of a book which represents an enormous amount 
of painstaking work and also in the presence of! 
a mankind which has managed to accumulate so 
much mess in such a short time. 

In this book of Professors C. E. Black and 
E. C. Helmreich we have a careful marshaling of 
pertinent facts, escorted by a forceful analysis of 
causes and assessment of effects, The authors em- 
ploy the accepted technique of assembling the 
mosaics of history. They let the facts speak for 
themselves, rather than speaking for the facts. 
While the book is encyclopaedic in size, it is not 
encyclopaedic in treatment, in that the authors 
were at pains to sift the material in accordance 
with their appraisal of its significance, placing it 
within the organic framework of dominant ideas 
and problems. 

A few special features of this volume should 
receive special mention. In the first place, Pro- 
fessors Black and Helmreich rightly say that the 
dominant political trends of the age, including 
communism and fascism, “represent genuine ef- 
forts to solve its problems,” and therefore they 
have attempted to present these diverse views 
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with what they call respect, if not conviction. 

In line with this view, they have provided the 
reader with a dispassionate discussion of the 
sources of National Socialism, together with a 
description of its economic organization, policy 
on education and on the church. The Soviet 
Union has fared equally at their hands. The 
pressure of material on the writers of contem- 
porary European history may be best seen by 
the fact that only five pages could be devoted to 
the Russians’ attempt to build up socialism, in- 
cluding not only the momentous First Five Year 
Plan, but also collectivization and public finance. 

Another special feature of the volume is the 
amount of space devoted to southeastern Europe 
and the Near East. These regions seldom receive 
the attention they deserve, as documented in 
their fatal role in world affairs. Both of the 
authors of this book have distinguished records 
as specialists in this area. 

Including the Near East in a volume dealing 
with Europe is more than justified by the organic 
unity of that region with the history of the 
Mediterranean basin and thus with the European 
continent. 

American authors writing for an American 
audience obviously must place their narrative 
within an American framework. Thus we have a 
convincing documentation of the fact that even 
when we proclaimed isolationism as America’s 
official policy, the United States was far from 
being isolationist in substantial action. 

Special mention is due also to Theodore R. 
Miller’s maps and charts which highlight the 
essential facts and do not encumber the total pic- 
ture with a maze of inconsequential details. 

It is only too natural that our contemporary 
destiny should engage the authors’ attention. 
They will command approval when saying that 
the needs of industrialized economy are no 
longer in harmony with the European system of 
parochialism, There will also be agreement with 
their statement that the World War II disaster 
has brought home to Europe’s peoples the in- 
escapable need of transferring the main burden 
of sovereignty to some unit larger than the tradi- 
tional state. But they cannot tell us whether the 
people of Europe are ready to draw the inescap- 
able conclusions from this lesson. 

In a book of this size, slips are bound to occur 
and it would be ungracious to dwell too much on 
them. However, there are a couple which should 
be corrected in subsequent issues, of which there 
should be quite a few. The authors tell us that 
in December 1949 the new State of Israel adopted 
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Highlights from 
The Reviews of 
THIS OUR NATION 


U. S. History for High Schools 
By Bining, Martin, Wolf 


“The authors use unique methods in their 
attempts to stimulate the ever-searching, 
socially conscious student. This is accom- 
plished by the use of various meaningful 
learning aids found at the close of each 
chapter. The highlight of the book is the 
unit on Great American Documents, which 
will prove invaluable in the study of the 
development of democracy.” 

—The Clearing House 


“The treatment is objective and leaves 
controversy to classroom discussion under 
the leadership of good teachers. Maps and 
illustrations are abundant.” 

—The Journal of Education 


“THIS OUR NATION not only gives 
the backgrounds of the history of the 
United States, but also emphasizes the 
place of our nation as a world leader. 
Attention is given to the Far East and to 
our neighbors in the Americas. Topics are 
selected on the basis of their bearing on 
present domestic and international prob- 


lems.” 
—The Social Studies 
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a Constitution (p. 771). The fact is that the Con- 
stitution has not been adopted and may not be 
adopted for some time, if at all, because of the 
impossibility of agreeing on basic principles ac- 
ceptable to the Laborites as well as to the Re- 
ligious Bloc. Then, too, on the following page 
we read about the “Greater Syria Plan which 
envisaged the unification of Syria, Lebanon, 
Palestine and Trans-Jordan.” The Plan we hear 
about mostly would link Syria to the Hashimite 
Kingdom of the Jordan and the Kingdom of 
Iraq, since the latter are under the same dynasty. 
Because Lebanon has a large Christian popula- 
tion, she is usually not encompassed in the plan. 


Emit. LENGYEL 
New York University, New York 


A ComMuNisT Party IN AcTIon. By A. Rossi. 
New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 
1949. Xxiv + go1 p. $4.00. 

A. Rossi, the former Italian Communist leader 
(né Tasca) and brilliant chronicler of The Rise 
of Italian Fascism, has written one of the most 
valuable and enlightening books about com- 


munism that has ever appeared in English. While 
others, such as Martin Ebon, have written broad 
discursive summaries of communist activity 
throughout the world, Rossi has dug deep into 
the subsoil of one national party—the Parti Com- 
uniste Frangais—and has given us a superb case 
study in communist activity. 

Like Trotsky, Borkenau, and others trained 
in the communist school, Rossi always gives a 
communist source for every statement, and he 
has at his fingertips every conceivable publication 
of the French Party. Thus the record unfolds on 
the basis of information which cannot be dis- 
missed as “imperialist propaganda,” and one 
follows the French Stalinists through the phase of 
“revolutionary defeatism” and collaboration with 
the Nazi invader in certain instances, which lasted 
from August 1939 to June 1941, into the phase of 
super-patriotism and heroic underground ac- 
tivity, which lasted from the day the Soviet Union 
was invaded to the end of the war, It is interest- 
ing to note that even the French Communist 
press has not questioned the authenticity of Ros- 
si’s documentation, but has contented itself with 
referring to the author as a hireling of Washing- 
ton and Madrid. 

Rossi has contented himself with discussing 
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‘the Ffench Party, but the implications of his 
analysis are plain. ‘The French Communist Party 
was always the prototype for the other western 
European parties—the “pride of the Comin- 
tern”—and what Rossi has done for this organ- 
ization can be done equally well for any other 
community party. This study should go far to 
end the belief held in some quarters that foreign 
communist parties are not tied to Moscow, for 
the French Communist leaders have openly ad- 
mitted their subservience and have supplied it 

{ with doctrinal justification. 

The author also discusses the reasons why the 
Stalinists have been able to flourish to such an 
extent in individualistic France (recent figures 
in my possession list the Parti Communiste Fran- 
cais as the largest party in France), and lays the 
blame clearly on the shoulders of the reactionary 
French business class. Stalinism in France is a 
symptom of a social disease, and Rossi asserts that 
the only way to eliminate this manifestation is to 
cure the disease. Unfortunately recent events in 

| France seem to demonstrate that no basic at- 

tempt is being made to solve the problems which 
beset the French workers and public employees. 

True the French Communists might forcefully 

be extirpated, but unless some real attempt is 
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made to revitalize French society and recreate the 
community that once existed, some other totali- 
tarian group advocating a short cut to a healthy 
society will unquestionably replace the Com- 
munists and represent an equally dangerous 
threat to the democratic ideal. Rossi and this re- 
viewer see democratic socialism as a way out of 
French difficulties; others advocate democratic 
capitalism. But of this we can be certain: as long 
as neither of these two alternatives exist in 
France, French democracy will be of dubious 
strength. 
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Tue CONFEDERATE STATES OF AMERICA 1861-1865. 
By E. Merton Coulter. Baton Rouge, Louisi- 
ana: Louisiana State University, 1950. x + 
644 p. $7.00. 

The impact of the “New History” which James 
Harvey Robinson and Harry Elmer Barnes once 
helped to popularize was never more clearly in 
evidence than in this present volume. At the be- 
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structively with the modern problems 
course in the high school curriculum. As 
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ginning of the twentieth century most histories 
of the Civil War were cast from a single mold. 
Presenting the ordeal of the union in terms of 
political and military events, rarely did these 
older narratives touch upon the work behind the 
lines and the activities of the civilian population. 

E. Merton Coulter’s new book symbolizes the 
change in emphasis that has profoundly in- 
fluenced American historiography during the 
past half-century. Here is a story of the Southern 
Confederacy in which the battles, generals, and 
military campaigns have been pushed decisively 
into the background, This is not to imply that 
the author has lost sight of the war. Instead he 
has studied the effect of the conflict upon every 
phase of Southern life. Diverse topics such as 
food scarcities, rising prices, bond drives, the- 
atrical productions, postal reorganization, poor 
relief, literature, and even women’s fashions are 
presented in terms of their relation to the war 
effort. As Professor Coulter himself describes it, 
there was little in the South “which was not re- 
lated in some way to the war; and so in these 
pages, where the war is not, its shadow falls.” 

An occasionally controversial interpretation 
mars what otherwise would be a very fine book. 
The author finds it impossible to resist the 











temptation to charge the federal authorities with = 
“exploiting the Negroes,” simultaneously brand- | j= 
ing John C. Frémont and David Hunter, the 
union officers who tried to liberate slaves in the | 
occupied states, as being “rash and impractical.” 
Interfaith relations will not be improved by 
those pages dealing with the Jewish population 

of the South. President Davis’ cabinet adviser, 
Judah P. Benjamin, is portrayed unsympatheti- 
cally as an oleaginous Sephardic Jew who had | 
little regard for the success of the Confederate 
cause. Perhaps unintentionally the book gives the 
impression that the Secretary of State’s co 
religionists were mainly responsible for the 
profiteering and speculation which undermined 

the Southern economy. Some of these stereotyped 
accusations are documented with quotations 
from the writings of known anti-Semites who are 
blandly described in the course of the narrative / 

as the “outstanding opponents of the Jews.” 

In general, however, there is much which com- 
mends this book to the reader. As in the other 
volumes in the History of the South series, the 
scholarship represents a fairly high standard of | 
performance. The balance between social, eco- 
nomic, political, and cultural topics is quite 
good, providing a well-rounded picture of the 
Confederate scene, The characterizations of indi- | .. 
vidual Southern leaders, including the analysis a 
of Jefferson Davis, are often thoughtful and ro 
provocative. Although inclined to be kindly and | rary 
informal in private life, the President of the | abr 
Confederacy is depicted as a firm, meticulous, P ale 
and unpopular leader whose ill-health made him a 
extremely temperamental and sensitive to public ois 
criticism. Both the novice and the advanced stu- | 
dent of the Civil War period can find much of pe 
value in the forty-page critical essay on authori- for 
ties, notwithstanding the omission of many of Th 
the products of Negro scholarship. With great ° lite 
sympathy to the Confederate ideals, Professor die 
Coulter has given us an informative history of ie 
the South during those tragic war years. oo 
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ines | sionally, death. Their efforts to emancipate the 
ool | slaves involved basic constitutional questions of 
dy and | freedom of speech, freedom of the press, and 
of the | iterstate communication. They propagandized 
heeled | abroad in order to arouse foreign public opinion 
de him | 28@inst a domestic evil. Many of them advocated 
, public disobedience of the laws, non-violent and even 
sal ates. violent resistance to the laws. The abolitionists 
such of | Were generally found on the side of other re- 
last. forms—notably women’s rights and were there- 
ge fore accused of favoring free love and free labor. 
h great «The treatment of abolitionists in history and 
salons literature has, therefore, naturally been contro- 
sane of versial. This latest work about two of the most 
' prominent of them is likely to confirm the con- 
isa Victions of those who consider Garrison and 
Phillips great Americans in the best democratic 
_ traditions of our country and strengthen the 
fears of those who look upon them as nineteenth- 
century subversive fanatics. 
rngold. Few men present such vivid contrasts as do 
+ 4% Garrison and Phillips. Garrison was virtually un- 


schooled. Phillips was graduated from the Boston 
Latin School, Harvard College and Harvard Law 


nericaN » School. Despite this erudition Phillips was the 


ost dra- 
uffered 
1, occa- 


master of the short word and the short sentence. 
George William Curtis placed Phillips’ Faneuil 
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Hall speech after the murder of Elijah P. Lovejoy 
alongside Patrick Henry’s Williamsburg Address 
and Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address as the three 
“greatest oratorical triumphs in America’s his- 
tory.” And yet it was the unschooled Garrison 
who wrote perhaps the most stirring paragraph 
in the literature of social protest. In the first 
number of the Liberator, January 1, 1831, he 
promised: “I will be as harsh as truth, and as 
uncompromising as justice. . .. I am in earnest— 
I will not equivocate—I will not excuse—I will 
not retreat a single inch-AND I WILL BE 
HEARD.” Equally stirring or subversive, accord- 
ing to the point of view, was his famous con- 
demnation of the Constitution with its proslavery 
clauses as “A Covenant with Death and An 
Agreement with Hell.” Garrison insisted that 
only the meek shall inherit the earth, but Phil- 
lips urged forcible resistance to the Fugitive Slave 
Act of 1850. He therefore superseded Garrison as 
leader of the abolitionists. Phillips was much 
more critical of Lincoln than was Garrison. But 
whatever differences they may have had, they 
stood together in condemnation of slavery as a 
moral evil. 

Scholars will continue to differ as to the rela- 
tive importance to the abolition movement of 
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WORLD GEOGRAPHY SERIES a 
ters. 
Rand McNally ey a new set of six large and striking maps for world geography | the 
study (each map 58 X 3g inches). | defi 
Map No. 1—Climates of the Earth ’ and 
Glenn T. Trewartha, University of Wisconsin boo 
Map No. 2—Great Soil Groups i; 4 
A. C. Orvedal, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture well 
Map No. 3—Natural Vegetation ei 
A. W. Kiichler, University of Rochester peo 
Map No. 4—Major Agricultural Regions luti 
Derwent Whittlesey, Harvard University , app 
Map No. 5—Predominant Economies hist 
E. B. Espenshade, Jr., Northwestern University able 
Map No. 6—Density of Population ‘ 
E. B. Espenshade, Jr., Northwestern University unte 
Each map portrays one of the important aspects of world geography study. rt. 
The first group—Maps 1, 2, and 3—shows the geographic background of man’s activities 
throughout the world. The second group—Maps 4, 5, and 6—shows the social responses to Thi 
environment. 7 mer 
The complete set illustrates the relationships among the various factors represented in | add 
the six maps. poli 
These maps are available in several mountings. Please address our nearest office for wit] 
information. neit 
RAND McNALLY & COMPANY < 
111 Eighth Ave. 536 S. Clark St. 575 Mission St. cell 
New York 11 Chicago 5 San Francisco 5 fielc 
suit 
Garrison and Phillips, Theodore Weld, the Tap- year 1949 in the field of International Relations. oe 
pan brothers, the Grimké sisters and others. Not The technique employed in this work is based | |, 
all readers will agree with the author’s conclu upon the “problem approach” which Leo Pasvol- par 
sions especially since the book lacks adequate sky, Director of the Studies Group, describes with | poil 
documentation. But they will be richly rewarded these words: “This consists primarily in placing ? < 
by this dual biography which reminds Americans the authors and the users in the position of gov- em] 
of their rich heritage in the history of social ernment officials who, in discharging their re- | of ¢ 
protest. sponsibilities, in the solution of specific prob- | of | 
Rayrorp W. LOGAN lems, must keep in mind the entire field of inter- |... 
Howard University national relations, the interests and objectives of | },:., 
the United States, the various factors at home | maj 
e and abroad that condition American policy de- | of, 
cisions, and the alternative courses of action that | ,,., 
Major PROBLEMS OF UNITED STATES FOREIGN are open to the United States in the solution of the 
POLICY, 1950-1951. Prepared by the Staff of the a particular problem” (viii-ix). afi 
International Studies Group of the Brookings Part One of the volume deals with the present | jor, 
Institution. Washington: Brookings Institu- position of the United States in world affairs, | }}, 
tion, 1950. xiii + 416 p. $3.00 cloth; $1.50 stressing key developments during the last year 5 larl 
paper. from July 1949 to July 1950, the post-war pattern 
This book, written by the Staff of the Inter- of international relations, the interests and ob- | ya, 
national Studies Group of the Brookings Institu- _jectives of the United States before the last war, | Mar 


tion, is the fourth in a series of annual publica- 
tions of this Institution. It analyzes and evaluates 
current problems of the foreign policy of the 
United States. The previous volume received the 
Willkie Memorial Award of the American Politi- 
cal Science Association as the best work of the 


its modification during and after World War II, | 
and discusses other factors determining United | 
States policy and action. Part Two is focused on | 
current problems of a political nature, recogni- 
tion for instance, of an economic character (com- 
mercial policies, foreign investment), of military 
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security, and the United Nations. Specific area 
problems are dealt with in the following chap- 
ters. Part Three consists of a problem paper on 
the security and stability of Southeast Asia. A 
definition of terms, bibliographical notes, maps 


and charts, enhance greatly the usefulness of the 
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book. 

This work provides a scholarly, lucid, and 
well balanced exposition of our foreign policy 
problems. While it points to and traces the evo- 
lution of many a major problem of today, the 
approach is essentially analytical rather than 


- historical-chronological. Since most texts avail- 


able in the field of International Relations fall 
into the latter category, a truly analytical work 
on the problems of our foreign policy in the 
various regions of the world fills a great need. 
This well organized and thoughtful work is not 


» merely informative, but also interpretative; in 


addition, it raises vital questions, Alternative 
policies are indicated and conclusions are drawn 
with due caution and calmness culminating 
neither in an all-out defense nor in a criticism of 
the main tenets of our foreign policy. 

This volume appears to this reviewer an ex- 
cellent complement to the various texts in the 
field of international relations and also well 
suited for a course in American foreign policy. 
rhe attention is focused on problems of Ameri- 
can foreign policy presently in the foreground, 
on our interests and objectives in the various 
parts of the world, on different American view- 
points concerning our réle and policy, and on 
recent American action. Nevertheless, due 
emphasis is also placed upon the various regions 
of the globe and their significance in the balance 


_ of power is analyzed. The study of international 
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relations which centers, as it must, on the recent 
history, the politics and the relations of the 
major powers and areas of the world, suffers 
often from not taking into fuller account our 
own foreign policy and its problems. Stressing 
the latter will undoubtedly vitalize the teaching 
of international relations and stimulate the in- 
terest of our students. It is also for this reason 
that the present book may prove to be particu- 
larly useful. 
ALFRED D, Low 


Marietta College 
Marietta, Ohio 
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Reflecting new trends 


AMERICA’S 
HISTORY 
Me, The Story of 
AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY 








and recent recommendations ... 


A new text for high schools 
by Lewis Paul Todd and Merle Curti 


New Mid-Century Edition of 
Casner and Gabriel’s 


leading 7th and 8th grade text 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY —New York 17 — Chicago 1 


Separate booklet of tests. 


Separate booklet of tests and Separate 


pamphlet listing correlated visual aids. 
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Asheim, Lester, editor. A Forum on the Public Library 
Inquiry. New York: Columbia University Press, 1950. 
xiii + 281 p. $3.75. 

Bye, Raymond T. Social Economy and the Price System. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1950. viii + 356 p. $3.50. 
Caswell, Hollis L., and Associates. Curriculum Improve- 
ment in Public School Systems. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, 1950. x + 462 p. $3.00. 

Compton, Ray. Freedom’s Frontier, Book One. Second edi- 
tion. Chicago: Lyons and Carnahan, ig50. x + 483 p. 
$2.40. 

Compton, Ray. Freedom’s Frontier, Book Two. Chicago: 
Lyons and Carnahan, 1948. x + 517 p. $2.40. 

Compton, Ray. Freedom's Frontier. Second edition. Chi- 
cago: Lyons and Carnahan, 1950. ix + 854 p. $3.40. 

Curti, Merle; Shryock, Richard H.; Cochran, Thomas C.,; 
and Harrington, Fred Harvey. An American History, 
Volume Il. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1950. xiv + 
683 p. $4.50. 

Dreer, Herman. American Literature by Negro Authors. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1950. xvii + 334 p. $3.20. 
Ginzberg, Eli. Agenda for American Jews. New York: 
King’s Crown Press, Columbia University, 1950. vi + 
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Moffat, Maurice P. Social Studies Instruction: Organizing 
Teaching and Supervision of the Social Studies in the 
Secondary School. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1950. xv 
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Morland, Nigel. An Outline of Scientific Criminology. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1950. 284 p. $6.25. 
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Rhine, Virginia, translator. Young Communists in the 
USSR. Washington: Public Affairs Press, i950. 92 p. 
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Roucek, Joseph S.; De Huszar, George B.; and Associates. 
Introduction to Political Science. New York: Thomas Y. 
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FOR SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHERS 


Three leaflets for each of your stedents to aid you in teaching the basic 
principles of our nation’s free economy. They are available without cost 
to teachers of social studies in secondary schools. 


CONTRIBUTION OF 

MOTOR VEHICLES 
An illustrated 4-page notebook size leaflet. Ex- 
plaining just one great industry, this leaflet will 
help your students understand how industries 
grow, how they are interrelated and how they 
develop better living and better incomes for all. 


PEOPLE AND PROFITS 
A 6-page 8 x 11 leaflet that explains how 


function . . . how people pigevg the 

capital to keep factories humming . . . how 
le Pring in the profits of industry . - how 

ts os prosperity affects our living standards. 


THEY SUCCEEDED—SO CAN YOU 
Real stories about real people. These vocational 
readings will help to teach each of your students 


a sense of responsibility to our society. This 
leaflet also contains guidance suggestions, in- 
cluding a self inventory to help students in 


choosing a career. 

ESPECIALLY FOR YOU 

These leaflets are supplements to the teachers’ kit, “Contribution of Motor Vehicles 
to Industry, Farm and Home” . . . a program prepared especially for social studies 
classes in secondary schools. A special feature of this material in the CLASSROOM 
GUIDE which gives you suggestions for use of the kit . ... shows you how best 
to adapt the material for your particular needs. The kits are available to instructors 
without cost through the cooperation of Automobile Manufacturers Association. 
Leaflets may be ordered every semester in sufficient quantity to supply each of 
your students. Simply fill in and mail the coupon below today. Your kit and stu- 
dent leaflets will be forwarded at once. 


ships bth eice ell es sedhalaiiiacegaaititss COUPON beddedwcoccunsnousenie tii 

BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES SE251 
a department of the Byron G. Moon Co., Inc. 

401 Broadway, New York 13, N.Y. 


Please send me the following educator material: 


thé (othe s taaed Contribution of Motor susececseseeeess Lhey Succeeded—So Can 
(Quantity) Vehicles Leaflet (Quantity) You 

gas Chen ess Aa ae People & Profits Leaflet cue euseceeseeees Reacher kits with class- 
(Quantity (Quantity) room 

DRIER cn cekevcve csdicbvgdudine excesses DOTS vans adn ONE wk as 

BIO, 5 obs vc oc 'vckinc owe ebuie nes kaleke spake MRdak eso Saude s 05s chek s eke’ vee s Cee 

PTI gs og nn oc oo cence casein vsh's.0e die nee se): 4 Mabie hee s 0k pee ess cee ee 
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ISTORY TEXTS 


for a thorough grounding in significant historical . 
facts, trends, and movements 7 


THE RECORD OF MANKIND 


By Roehm, Buske, Webster, and Wesley. A world history text within the limits: 
of a one-year course. Well organized, with adequate attention given to the Far East’ 
and Latin America. With Pupil’s Study Guide. FFIC 





LEADERS OF THE OLD WORLD 


By Eaton, Chase, and Nevins. Gives fourth grade children an insight into the 
personal experiences of some of the people who have helped to shape world events. 
In the History on the March Series—Allan Nevins, General Consultant. With 
Teacher’s Manual and Pupil’s Progress Book. 


BUILDERS OF THE OLD WORLD 


By Hartman, Saunders, and Nevins. Gives pupils a real appreciation of the 
culture which our modern world inherited from the ages, with emphasis throughout 
on the everyday life of the people at various periods. In the History on the March 
Series. For Grade five or six. With Teacher’s Manual and Pupil’s Progress Book. 


AMERICA IN THE WORLD 


By Lansing, Chase, and Nevins. Treats American history, from 1776 to the 
present, in world perspective. Contains significant background material for under- 

















standing contemporary affairs. In the History on the March Series. For Junior High 
School grades. With Teacher’s Manual and Pupil’s Progress Book. 
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